
PART n. 

CONTINUED. 


CHAP. IX. 

The term for whicli the bond had 
been fictitiously assigned expired that 
day—the presentation had been made, 
and the bond returned unpaid. 

Under the oppressive dread of its 
impending consequences did Ellen find 
her father on her return home—her 
entrance scarcely obtained his notice— 
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he raiseil liis eyes—and sunk again into 
his tlioughtful posture. 

Ellen naturally construing it to sullen 
anger, addressed him with as much hu¬ 
mility as ever graced a penitent- 

“ i'ather, you are angry—will you al¬ 
low me to explain 

JMoiiimer raised his eyes again— 

“ Angry, my girl ?—no, Ellen—the 

spirit of anger is laid, in me. for • 
Angry;'—alas!—what can the anger of 

a wretch like me effect ?” 

“ Oh, Sir,” replied Ellen, “ if you 
would hear me 1 could ”— 

“ You are safe, my child, and I am 
satisfied—whenever you fail in your 
duty to me, Ellen, be your ingratitude 
your punishment; and trust me, it will 
never fail, in a breast at all conscious 
of its nature.” 
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()h,*Sir! you wound me beyond 
expression—my trespass was involun¬ 
tary—indeed it was.” 

“ No more of this—I do not doubt it 
—Heaven knows bow soon the utmost 
test of vonr attachment to me may be 
recpiired—ihe storm is g-atlierinjj^. Ellen, 
that will overwhelm ns both.” 

. “ Sir?—for heaven's sake what can 
tliis mean?” 

“ The bond, my child—tlie bond.” 

“ And is that all, Sir ?” 

Is it not enough ?” 

“ I am glad it is no more—let this 
instrument of dread no longer trouble 
you, father—1 have had fresh assur¬ 
ances this very day from the Baronet 
of his sincere interest in our welfare.” 

“ Did he mention the bond, m^ 
dear?” 
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“ Vt hy, not expressly, falliei—but I 
will tell 3 oil all tliat happened—it may 
not only remove your uneasiness on 
that account, but nill, 1 hope, excuse 
this day^s trespass.” 

Ellen then related the occurrences 
of the day; and dwelling particularly 
on the decided part the Baronet had 
taken in her defence from the insult of 
Sedley, inferred from thence his future 
protection and support, in any case 
that might hereafter affect the inter¬ 
ests of her father or herself. 

Mortimer expected much more from 
Ellen’s assurances, and argued on the 
doubtful side of the question with much 
more truth, though with somewhat less 
confidence, than Ellen on the other— 
who preserving as much of woman in 
the controversy as rendered her posi- 
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tive, insisted when she could not con¬ 
vince, while, by a peculiar sweetness 
of persuasion, she gave to mere suppo¬ 
sition all the consequence of fact. 

Lulled by the flattering arguments of 
Ellen into a state of presumptive hope, 
Mortimer retired to rest, and the next 
morning desired Ellen to inform the 
Baronet of w'hat had happened, and 
to request he would, agreeably to his 
promise, release him from an obliga¬ 
tion he was unable to answer.^ 

In full confidence of success, Ellen 
set out, and arrived at Ashbourne Hall. 
She was admitted to the Baronet, who, 
with reason to guess at her business, 
endeavoured to evade it by expressing 
his happiness to see her, ringing the 
bell, ordering wine and cakes, and at 
the same tiino asking her if she had 
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heard any of the new airs, a selection of 
which he had just received from Lon¬ 
don, and immediately sat down to })lay 
them. 

The introduction of a subject so 
gloomy as that of bond and bondage 
could not with propriety be made at 
such a time; and Ellen must have 
suspended her father’s cause at the risk, 
of his liberty, had not the entrance of 
Sedley, by interrupting tlie harmony, 
disconcerted the evasive design of the 
Baronet. 

The familiarity with which Sedley 
entered the room surprised Ellen, and 
placed Sir William in a state of em¬ 
barrassment, which he endeavoured to 
support by receding from the advances 
of Sedley—who, taking his cue from 
the presence of Ellen, put on an air of 
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humiliation, and declared the purpose 
of his visit was, to atone for his late 
conduct, of which he pretended to be 
botli sensible and ashamed ; this apo¬ 
logy was followed by a request of five 
minutes privacy with the Baronet, to 
communicate a conciliatory proposal, 
which, from motives of c!elicac3', he 
said he must decline making before 
the lady. 

To assist the prompt ingenuity of 
Sedley, Sir William withdrew (previ¬ 
ously requesting Ellen’s permission), 
and so contrived the result of their 
conference, as not only to maintain the 
appearance of resentment, but also to 
afford an indirect answer to the busi¬ 
ness he guessed had occasioned Ellen’s 
visit that morning. 

Accordingly, she had not been left 
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many minutes before an altercation on 
the stair-case, made up of epithet ami 
accusation on one side, and protesta¬ 
tion and apology on the other, was 
presented, as the prelude to an expla¬ 
nation to be afterwards giren by the 
13aronet, Avho, havinginsisted in an audi¬ 
ble voice on Sedley’s quitting the house, 
returned to Ellen with a countenance 
distorted by assumed indignation. 

“ The villain!—the scoundrel!—an 
atonement ?—an insult-—by heavens, 
an insult”-- 

Sir IVilliam 

Excuse me, Madam—but I'eflecting 
on the behaviour of Sedley, I lose my 
temper, and forget myself—give up the 
bond ?—cancel the obligation ?—Ha 1 
ha! ha! a very honourable atonement 
indeed.” 
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“ My father’s bond. Sir William?” 

“ Your pardon again, Madam; ’tis 
a subject not worth your considera¬ 
tion.” 

“ Is it, Sir William, the bond my 
father gave you ?” 

“ A trifling acknowledgment, Miss 
Mortimer, which I consented to take 
in exchange for some pecuniary assist¬ 
ance long ago given and forgotten, in 
an unwary moment fell into the hands 
of this man, and which he hus«now the 
effrontery to offer as a compensation 
for the injury intended your person— 
presumes it in his hands an instrument 
of ruin to your father, and values it at 
the price of your pardon.” 

“ Me shall have it. Sir William,” re¬ 
plied Ellen, eagerly; “it was the 
purpose of my visit—the wish of my 
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heart—to release my poor father from 
the apprehensions of its consequences. 
—Oh, Sir William! it is an offer be¬ 
yond my expectations—permit me to 
accept it—whatever may have been the 
design of Captain Sedley, its failure 
leaves me uninjured—and his confes¬ 
sion of shame and sorrow for his con¬ 
duct would alone entitle him to my 
forgiveness—but an offer like this, so 
manly so generous, entitles him to my 
esteem—^let me fly to embrace it—my 
father’s peace—my father’s life depends 
on it.” 

Ellen was hastening, she knew not 
whither, after Sedley, when the Baro¬ 
net caught her hand— 

“ Miss Mortimer, a moment’s consi¬ 
deration will induce yon to decline it— 
you certainly misunderstand the nature 
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of Ills proposul—in which he either as¬ 
sumes a right that more properly be¬ 
longs to me, or adds to the former in¬ 
sult by exonerating me at your ex¬ 
pense—when I observed to you that 
this bond fell unwarily into his hands, 
1 should have added by an assignment 
pledged for a debt due to him from me 
-—to demand which of me is his right, 
to cancel the obligation of the bond is 
a satisfaction justly mine.—No, Miss 
Mortimer, you must give me l^ave to 
adjust my difference with Sedley at 
somewhat less expense than your dis¬ 
grace.” 

“ Disgrace ? Sir W illiam— what dis¬ 
grace can attach to me from an at¬ 
tempt which nothing in my conduct 
either led, or gave sanction, to.” 

“ Certainly not, Miss IMortimer, cer- 
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tainly not—1)ut the world, the censot 
ous w'orld would impute connivanc 
connexion, even consent, upon inut 
less foundation than the acceptance 
such a compromise—let me, therefor 
intreat you to join me in the deservt 
contempt of a scoundrel from who 
nothing honourable can proceed.^^ 

“ Really, Sir William, I do not clea 
ly understand you—but as it is possib 
sometimes to derive good from evi 
Avhatever may be Captain Sedley’s me 
tives for such an offer, it would ten 
directly to my father’s peace, and tha 
Sir W illiam, is one of the greatest st 
tisfactions that can occur to me—shoul 
his view s extend beyond the purpose c 
atonement, the determined integrity c 
rny intentions, 1 am confident, will b 
at all times a bar to their effects,” 
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“ Has, then, Miss Mortimer, already 
forgotten my claim to the promotion of 
her father’s peace—not only by means 
of the bond, but by every other means 
in my power?” 

“ No, Sir William—the very bond 
itself is connected with an obligation 
ever to be remembered by us with the 
utmost gratitude—your goodness has 
been too etfectual ever to be forgotten; 
and it is only from a reluctance to in¬ 
trude upon it far! her, that V wish to 
avail us of the Captain’s liberal offer.” 

“The Captain’s liberal offer !—you 
may rely on it. Miss Mortimer, if you 
mean the liberality of the Captain, it 
has no existence, but in your own con¬ 
ception—relinquish, therefore, the idea 
of the Captain’s liberality, and rely on 
my ser^ices, Avhich, 1 Avill venture to 
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say, shall extend as far, and be no less 
beneficial in their consequences—I shall 
to-morrow be absent from home—but 
on my return, if not before, your fa¬ 
ther’s apprehensions respecting the 
bond shall cease.” 

£tlen now took her leave, not a little 
disappointed by an interference which 
she considered as having deprived her 
of the immediate means of restoring 
her faiiier’s peace of mind. 
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CHAP. X. 


“ Well. my child” said Mortimer, 
on Ellen’s return, “ how have you suc¬ 
ceeded?—speak openly, my girl—let me 
know the worst, for 1 am prepared to 
meet it.” 

“ Father,” replied Ellen, smiling, 
“ you make a mountain of a mole-hill 
—had you hut heard how lightly the 
Baronet talked of the bond, you w^ould 
have wondered it couhl ever have oc¬ 
casioned a serious thought; but you 
really, father, have acquired such a 
habit of viewing the dark side of things, 
that your melancholy has become a 
perfect mania.” 
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Mortimer shook liis head—“ Thou 
art a thoughtless girl Ellen—the Baro¬ 
net talked lightly of the bond—it must 
be talked of seriously somewhere—what 
said he, Ellen?” 

“ He desired that you would rely on 
him, and he would put an end to your 
apprehensions respecting the bond very 
shortly and I think, father, this assur¬ 
ance might warrant your laying them 
aside alto;, cither.” 

“ Rely on him, and he will put an end 
to my apprehensions very shortly —why 
so would a prison—I cannot be satisfied 
—Did you leave him at home?—1 will 
go myself—1 will have no more evasion 
—the worst must be known before I 
sleep.” 

“ Not to-day, father—the dinner is 
ready—and, besides, he is certainly out 
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HOW—for I heard him order his horse to 
be got ready—I am sure he is not at 
home now, father—besides, what can 
he say more?” 

“ That is w uat I wish to know—for he 
has not yet said enough”—Mortimer 
mused awhile—then burst into tears!— 

Oh, Ellen—my spirit is broken!—to 
sue to him who has unjustly suspected 
the integrity of my conduct, is a degree 
of humility that stamps me coward— 
but it is for thee, my child—I will to¬ 
morrow, Ellen, go to Mr. Emersly— 
will state my case to him—and if a 
plain tale may remove his mistaken 
prejudice—he may be a friend to you 
when I am no more!—Alas, my girl! 
what mischief has your imprudence 
brought upon us in the loss of that 
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gentleman’s favour—had you confined 
your ambition to that honest farmer’s 
son, you might have enjoyed a comfort¬ 
able competency without the dread of 
insult from superior rank—but now I 
fear, my child—1 fear 

“ Oh, Sir, call it not ambition, it 
was Love alone produced the attach¬ 
ment which you think misplaced, but 
which the return of Mr. Eraersly will 
convince you is honourable and advan¬ 
tageous.” 

“ That it is honourable I believe-* 
the rest I doubt.” 

“ You would not, father, if you 
knew him and his fortune better— 
his independency is more than enough 
for our comforts—his expectations are, 
therefore, indifferent to our wishes— 
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what then can be wanting to the hap¬ 
piness of my Henry, my father, and 
myself?” 

“ These are but golden dreams, Ellen, 
from which you may one day awake to 
all the disorder of family feuds and jea¬ 
lousies.” 

Well, father, I will not dispute 
your judgment, but I flatter myself 
my hopes are better founded than your 
fears ” 

The next morning, the family busi¬ 
ness being early despatched, Mortimer 
set out with the earnest prayers of Ellen 
for success, revolving in his mind the 
most likely modes of address to give 
them efficacy. 

The anxiety of Ellen was occasioned 
solely by the predominance of her 
father’s fears, the cause of which she 
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considered as immaterial in itself, from 
the assured friendship and protection 
of the Baronet: her father’s errand 
being, therefore, no otherwise con¬ 
nected with her hopes than as it might 
restore his tranquility, and tend to 
reconcile Mr. Emersly to the conduct 
of her lover and him, she amused her¬ 
self in forming reasons why her father 
should be riglit, and Mr. Emersly 
wrong, and had brought the whole 
to this conclusion—that his judgment 
would be rectified, and his benevolence 
excited to the happiness of all parties-— 
when the entrance of a stranger roused 
her from her hopeful reverie to the ex¬ 
pectation of some sudden news—a let¬ 
ter with her father’s superscription 
was a novelty that startled her—she 
took the letter—she looked at the man 
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—her eyes questioned, while her hands, 
trembling, exposed tlie following an¬ 
swer; 

“ ELLEN, 

“ I have been detained short of my 
journey’s end, and want your attend¬ 
ance—to where 1 am, the bearer will 
conduct you.” 

“ Where is my father. Sir?” 

“ If you will go with me. Madam, 

I will show you where he is.” 

Ellen guessed the rest. 

“ I will attend you, Sir,” said she; 
then collecting her spirits as well as 
she could, she accompanied the man to 
the gaol. 

The si gilt of the prison struck horror 
to her soul; but the sight of her father 
within its gloomy walls was more than 
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she could support—she fell into his 
arms without sense or motion. 

The gaoler seeing tlie helpless con¬ 
dition of Mortimer, whose agitation 
was almost as insupportable as Ellen’s 
had been, ran for the assistance of his 
wife. 

The return of the gaoler was but just 
in time to prevent Mortimer from fall¬ 
ing into a similar state of insensibility; 
his strength exhausted could no longer 
support him, and he had sunk on the 
floor with his daughter, when the 
gaoler’s wife, who entered first, and 
who appeared with real concern in her 
countenance hastened to his relief, and 
industriously applied every means of 
recovery to the unhappy objects of her 
care—-the support of Mortimer was 
effected with much less trouble than 
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the recovery of Ellen—she was, there¬ 
fore at Mortimer’s request, taken to 
the gaoler’s apartment, till her strength 
was so far restored as to render her 
capable of affording that assistance 
which his situation required. 

So long as Mortimer had the means 
of purchasing the good-will of the 
gaoler, he had no doubt of obtaining 
it; but as he well knew the deficiency 
of those means must subject him to the 
mere humanity of a man who, accus¬ 
tomed to the iron offices of a prison, 
was not likely to possess “ the heart 
of flesh,” his mind was employed, du¬ 
ring the recovery of Ellen, by a variety 
of self-suggestions, which were no soon¬ 
er argued, than relinquished as imprac¬ 
ticable. 

From this state of despondency he 
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was sinking to despair, when Ellen, 
having resumed her utmost fortitude, 
returned to his support—she ran to him, 
and with her usual embrace begged him 
to be comforted. 

Mortimer looked at her—How is 
that to be effected, Ellen?” 

“ I have assured the keeper, father, 
that you are able to purchase any assist¬ 
ance he can afford you while you are 
here—and to-morrow you will no lon¬ 
ger need it.” 

“ If 1 live, Ellen, 1 shall need it as 
much then as now,—and Heaven knows 
when it will be otherwise!—I thank thee 
for thy motives, my child, but my heart 
is no longer susceptible of thy pious 
flattery.” 

“ Flattery, Sir?” 

“ I am past it, Ellen—Age and cala- 
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niity have reduced my hopes to a con¬ 
sistency with my circumstances—and to 
a level with my grave!” 

“ Don’t despair, Sir—I w’ill go to Mr. 
Emersly ;—when he was more friendly 
witli us than he is now, he promised 
uie^the price of a good husband —I will 
bring it to his recollection, and ask it 
as tlie purchase of a kind father! —he 

will understand me-” 

“ It will be all in vain, my child—■ 
I would not damp your pious ardour, 
Elhni—but I fear”— 

“ Oh, do not fear. Sir—I will ask it 
on my knees—I will plead your age— 
1 will tell him your distress—” 

“ lie will still consider me—as an 
oliender !” 

“ Then, Sir, what his humanity may 
refuse, his religion shall compel him to.” 
VOL. iii c 
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“ Heaven grant it may, my child! 
its sacred character should command 
—especially in the cause of Mercy!—I 
have lived to experience its power of 
consolation—and know that its divine 
dictates are the best guide to happi¬ 
ness, here or hereafter—but, alas !— 
their value is seldom understood, but 
in the school of adversity!” 

After a few minutes silence, Ellen 
observing her father disposed for ab¬ 
stract meditation, provided for him as 
well as she could, and set out for Elder- 
held. 


******* 

When she arrived, being unknown to 
the servant, her name was requested, 
and .she was desired to wait in the par¬ 
lour—she had waited a much longer 
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time than was necessary for the servant 
to have returned in—^but her mind be¬ 
ing intently occupied by a full-length 
picture of her lover when a boy, it 
passed unobserved—she gazed, and 
sighed!—and, for the moment, for¬ 
getting the resolution she brought with 
her, thought the world a wilderness 
without him. 

The bell rang—she started, and, re¬ 
turning to her seat, her eyes glanced up¬ 
on his name—curiosity tempted“-she 
took up the paper—and read as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Sir, 

“It is with extreme concern I in¬ 
form you, that Mr. Emersly has en¬ 
deavoured by flight to escape the jus¬ 
tice this country awards in cases of 
adultery!—^my own reputation is in a 
c 2 
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great degree involved with his—he has 
staked them both for the accomplish¬ 
ment of a most shameful object—and 
what may be the consequence I yet 
know not—the most active measures 
are prepared for his apprehension—for 
report adds, that he has been subse¬ 
quently implicated in the crime of mur¬ 
der !”- 

Ellen had read thus far, when the en¬ 
trance of Mr. Richardson prevented 
her proceeding—and in attempting to 
suppress her feelings, she was over¬ 
powered by tliein, and fell into the 
arms of that gentleman. 

Mr. Emersly had previously informed 
Mr. Richardson who the person was 
that waited his answer below, and had 
requested him to deliver it, in the most 
unequivocal rejection of any advances 
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from Mortimer, either by interview, 
letter, or mediation of any kind. 

This mission Mr. Uichardsun had ac¬ 
cepted, not more from a principle of 
obedience to his patron, than from a 
humane consideration of the per.son 
who was the object of it.—Servants, he 
w'ell knew, seldom mitigate the severity 
of their master’s messages to the un¬ 
fortunate. 

Mr. Richardson had never before seen 
Ellen, although he had been consulted 
on the impropriety of his pupil’s con¬ 
nexion with her—nor had he any con¬ 
ception of her person, but from her 
mother’s portrait, which young Emer- 
sly had shewn him in extenuation of 
his offence, and for which he now held 
in his arms the most perfect apology. 

So much beauty with such an ad- 
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Terse fortune excited a powerful inter¬ 
est in the breast of Mr. Richardson, 
whose heart and eyes were open to all 
that reason and nature could offer in 
the cause of mutual love; and while 
his endeavours W'ere exerted for the re¬ 
covery of life, he could not but reflect 
on the unhappy consequences of their 
separation! 

When Ellen first recovered, her sur¬ 
prise at finding herself in the arms of 
a stranger, whom she had never seen 
before, soconfused her recollection, tliat 
she was for some time at a loss how to 
account for her situation—but her eyes 
again meeting her lover^s picture—the 
letter with its contents!—her father in 
prison!—and the errand she came on- 
rushed at once into her mind, and re¬ 
stored her to the full sense of all her 
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misery!—she hung her head and wept. 

Mr. Richardson knew it would be in 
vain to'interrupt the course of grief; 
and supporting her, with the most kind 
concern, waited an interval that might 
afford him an opportunity of knowing 
the occasion of a visit so unwelcoined 
and unexpected by Mr. Riuerslv^ 

When the yiolence of her grief had 
subsided, a sudden sense of impropriety 
induced her to quit the arms of Mr. 
Richardson—she drew back, and look¬ 
ed at him, as questioning his business 
with her. 

“ You view me as a stranger. Miss 
Mortimer; but the name of Richardson 
may, probably, have occurred in your 
conversations with 3 'Oung Mr. Emersly 
as the name of a friend—^with this in¬ 
troduction, allow me to inquire jmur 
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business with his uncle—who being in¬ 
disposed, from a circumstance which 1 
perceive you are but too sensible of, 
has appointed me to hear and answer 
whatever you may have to say.” 

“ Oh, Sir!” replied Ellen, “ you 
may hear, but cannot answer.—Tell 
him. Sir, 1 came to throw myself at his 
feet in behalf of an aged father, who 
once enjoyed his favour, and never wa§ 
in greater need than now.—I had more 
to say, Sir; but to you, who never 
knew him, a relation of circumstances 
would be to little purpose.” 

“ Say on, Miss Mortimer.” 

“ Oh! tell him. Sir,—my father is in 
prison, and has no friend!” 

“ In prison, Miss Mortimer! how 
could that happen ? Young people with 
tlie world before them are apt to specu- 
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late and venture beyond themselves, 
but surely the natural circumspection 
of age would leave little to the pro¬ 
vision of a future day—some trifle, 
perhaps, that the hasty demand of a 
creditor found unprovided, because un¬ 
expected to be so soon asked for—if 
so, Miss Mortimer, here is my purse; 
it may possibly contain all the answer 
you at present require.” 

“ Oh, Sir !—this bounty from astran- 
ger?—1 cannot—I know not what to 
say—but”— 

“ Miss Mortimer, it is sufficient—-I 
read your gratitude in your counte¬ 
nance, and am conscious the gift is 
counterbalanced by your generous 
sense of it—I would advise you to de¬ 
fer your application to Mr. Emersly till 
he may be more disposed to receive it 
c 3 
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—at jjresent, poor gentleman, he is loo 
credulous of what I am more inclined 
to doubt—the criminality of his ne- 
phew.’^ 

“ Oh, Sir!” cried Ellen, the tears 
flowing afresh, “ can it be possible, 
that, tutored by you, and in himself 
restricted by the most perfect sense of 
honour, he could stoop to infamy by 
choice ?” 

“ No, Miss Mortimer, it is not his 
inclination, bul^ the artifice of others 
may have produced—but still I hope 
the whole is a misconception—this I 
can assure you, it will require more 
circumstantial proof than has been yet 
received, to confirm his guilt in my opi¬ 
nion.” 

Ellen, somewhat comforted by Mr. 
Richardson’s kindness, took a respect- 
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ful leave of him, and returned to her 
father. 

She had by the way informed herself 
of what the purse contained, and found 
it thirty guineas—this was somewhat, 
if it afforded her father but a more 
comfortable confinement—it could not 
release him. 

The news from Spain affected her 
with the most poignant anguish, and, 
with the situation of her father, would 
have brought her to distraction; but 
the one calamity so balanced the other, 
that neither was felt but by its alter¬ 
nate preponderance. 

Ellen had left her father confident of 
success—she returned to him with a 
disappointment so complete, that it 
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needed no other expression tlian her 
countenance. 

“ I see,” said Mortimer, “ that Mr. 
Emersly is still averse from any accom¬ 
modation with us, Ellen—and we are 
now, indeed without a friend!—My si¬ 
tuation presents such dreadful pros¬ 
pects to me”— 

“ Sir I have found a friend.” 

“ Sir William Emersly ?” 

“ No, Sir—^you may have heard his 
brother mention a Mr. Richardson-— 
1 have seen him, and know his worth 
by the assistance he has afforded you— 
from a stranger, father, we had nothing 
to expect, andhe has given all—and un¬ 
der circumstances from which he could 
look for no return—there is his purse, 
Sir, and the contents of it are at your 
disposal—it is not enough for our pur- 
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pose—but for/«‘s—if Heaven ever smiles 
on deeds of charity—it must on this!” 

“Mr. Richardson, child?”—Where 
was Mr. Emersly?—Could he witness 
this beneficence, and withhold his 
own?” 

Ellen now stated Mr. Richardson’s 
advice, to defer their application to 
Mr. Emersly on account of his indis* 
position, but omitted any mention of 
the cause of it. 

Mortimer looked at the purse—the 
tears started in his eyes—he implored 
Heaven’s blessing on the giver and 
the gift, and set it aside. 

“ 1 have had our Betty here,” said 
Mortimer. 

“ Poor girl!” replied Ellen, “ anx¬ 
ious to see her master-~it would have 
been more prudent though to have 
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waited till I returned, as nobody could 
have been left in care of home.” 

“In care of home!—Alas! she left 
those behind, Ellen, who would take 
care enough of home, and all they found 
there.” 

“ Sir?” 

Mortimer wiped away his tears— 

We have no home, my child—tliere 
is an extent on all my property at the 
suit of Lady Emersly, whose demand 
will certainly exceed the Avhole of 
what the abrupt sale of it can j>ro- 
duce—all is gone, Ellen!—This purse 
you say was sent for my relief—keep it 
for your own preservation.—You have a 
turbulent world to struggle with, my 
girl!—1 hoped to have left you better 
provided for—but Heaven’s will be 
done!—^its w’ays are beyond our scruti- 
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ny, and its mercy beyond its justice.— 
This is a cheerless habitation, Ellen, 
for an old man to end his days in!—^but 
—I am old—and it is of little conse¬ 
quence—and my mind—my mind, 
Ellen, is very weak.” 

“ Do you think that I will see you 
long here, father?” 

“ Ah! that, iny child, is all I fear— 
our circumstances must part us, Ellen 
—for you must live—and I must lose 
you!” 

“ And do you really understand me 
so Sir?—then surely your mind must 
be already gone—it never could have 
harboured so unkind a thought of me!” 

“ Sit down, my child, sit down— 
I am sorry to have hurt your feelings— 
1 confess it is the only consequence of 
my situation, so far as regards myself, 
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tkat I dread—but I could never consi¬ 
der it, Ellen, but as the result of una¬ 
voidable necessity.—Don’t distressyour- 
self unnecessarily, child,—it was an 
inconsiderate observation.” 

“ I will never leave you, father !— 
nor will I rest till I have procured your 
liberty.” 

“ Alas, my child !” 

“ Ay, father, 1 will—1 know 1 can” 
(she laid her arm on his shoulder—her 

tears still streaming!—“ and then- 

never fear-1 have often heard you 

say, that there is no state of adversity 
should be considered hopeless under 
the eye of an Almighty Providence— 
the birds of the air have nests—shall 

we ever want a home ?-Come, come, 

father, cheer up your spirits—I am 
young, and the world is wide—a little 
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will do for US—and that little we will 
have.” 

The old man looked at her with an 
eagerness and admiration expressive of 
the most acute sensibility— 

“ 1 have read, Ellen, of a Roman, or 

a Grecian daughter, 1 forget which- 

but were my humble story ever to be 
told, the world might know that Bri¬ 
tain is not without its example of filial 
Piety 
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CHAP. XI. 


At tills moment a loud and confused 
noise in the entry, of weeping, protest¬ 
ation, and blasphemy, assailed their 
ears. 

“ My dear,” said Mortimer, “ much 
as 1 desire it, 1 cannot press your stay 
in such a place as this—return to the 
cottage.—I do not apprehend there is 
any thing there that 1 may now call 
my own-—but your presence may be ne¬ 
cessary for a time.^’ 

Ellen turned reluctantly towards the 
door—which she had scarcely reached 
when Mortimer called her to him agai n— 
“ You turn your back, Ellen—and 
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my spirits droop—you leave me in a 
strange place—and heaven knows, my 
child — among strange inhabitants.— 
You have given me strong assurances, 
Ellen, but you reserve to yourself the 
means —or is there, as I fear there is, 
more of inclination than ability in your 
j)romises—or is it that your mind, like 
iny own, sinking under its pressure, 
catches at straws for support 

“ Father, I confess I have great hopes 
in the intervention of Sir William—I 
do think he is our friend—thoughtless 
I know he is—but then he is young, 
and we are all thoughtless at times.^^ 

“ Is that our only ground of hope, 
Ellen ?—but why do I ask ?—are not 
all our resources as obvious to my mind 
as to yours?—'With respect to Sir Wil¬ 
liam, child, there can be no doubt that 
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he is aware of my situation, and he is, 
therefore, bound to relieve me—but I 
have long doubted his sincerity, and 
have too much reason to believe that 
his conduct has justified my suspicion. 
—It is true, the bond was my own act 
and deed—the demand is, therefore, 
in itself perfectly just—he only stands 
accountable to me for his repeated 
assurance that it never should be made 
■—and as I have nothing to ground my 
request of assistance on, but mere in¬ 
ability to help myself—where can 1 
apply, but where hundreds would have 
an equal title—there is, indeed, ray 
worthy friend Williams—but I am, alas! 
too deeply his debtor already.” 

“Oh, father, why will you encourage 
this despondency ?—why will you not 
rely on me ?—1 know I shall succeed.” 
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Ellen again took leave of him—and 
had her hand to the door, when, with 
a kind of convulsive cry, he again called 
her—she returned to him—he looked 
at her— 

“ You called me, Sir.” 

“ Ay, my child—but it is gone !” 

“ I will not leave you, father.” 

“ Hey ? —yes, yes, child—1 have no 

right to make you a prisoner . 

it is a hard term, Ellen, to be applied 
to an honest man—for am 1 not honest, 
Ellen?” 

“ Oh, do not talk so, Sir—rouse from 
this depressing melancholy — tell me 
what you had to say—^you called me to 
you, father.” 

“I did, child—^but I know not for 
what—1 am a weak old man—don’t 
mind me—I own there is a charm in 
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your voice, Ellen, in your words, your 
looks, and in your confidence (though 
against all probability), that seems, 
now, really necessary to my existence. 

“ Why, Sir, 1 should not be confi¬ 
dent, if I was not sure—Oh, father!— 
it has just struck my mind—like a flash 
of lightning—now I see it all perfectly 
clear.” 

“ See what, child?” 

“‘To-morrow,’” said SirA\illiam, 
“ (that is, you know, to day) ‘ I shall 
be from home—but on my return, if 
not before, your father’s apprehensions 
respecting the bond shall cease.’—Now» 
Sir, what have you to say—you see, 
poor gentleman, he knows nothing of 
what has happened.” 

Mortimer shook his head. 

“ Well, father, you really are so sus- 
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picious—so doubtful—that I can do no¬ 
thing with you—I do know more —I 
should have told you more—but it 
created in me a kind of disappointment, 
and I was unwilling to subject you to 
the same unpleasant sensation.” 

“ More, Ellen ?—tell me all —it is 
necessary that I should have a perfect 
view of my situation.” 

Ellen then related the pretended offer 
of Sedley, and the Baronet’s objection 
—and concluded with saying—“ and 
thus, father, you see, it is, after all, but 
a kind of hasty business—the mere im¬ 
pulse of resentment on the part of Cap¬ 
tain Sedley, for the rejection of his 
hand.some offer—and which, you may 
depend upon it, the noble nature of 
Sir William will set right the moment 
he is apprized of what has happened— 
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you are to consider, father, they are 
both gentlemen—and I really know not 
which we should consider the most 
noble action—the offer of Captain Sed- 
ley to cancel the bond—or Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s positive objection to it—in fact, 
you see, father, the difference is 
theirs—our part in it is merely ac¬ 
cidental—now, is it not as clear as 
day, both how it has happened, and 
how it will end ?—is it not strange, 
that this should not have occurred to 
my recollection before?—but on my 
honour, it is true, every word ol' 
it—why don’t you speak, father?— 
(Ellen burst into tears)—you are really 
cruel—it must be your wish to distress 
me—you could not otherwise be so 
obstinately attached to your unwar¬ 
rantable doubts and fears—if you had 
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but witnessed, as I did, the concern 0 £ 
Captain Sedley at having offended me 
—and his anxiety to make me the noble 
compensation he offered—and on the 
part of the Baronet the visible anger of 
his countenance—(for he could, for 
some time, scarcely utter a word to 
me)—you would have been ready to 
adore them both.” 

“ Oh, my child! my child!—^you 
have laid me on the rack!—Sir William 
is indeed, as you say, a very angel—or 
he is an infernal fiend!—a deeply- 
damned devil!” 

“ Good heavens, father, what words 
are these! I never heard such from 
your mouth before—^you surely are not 
well—and you look at me so!—Ob, 
Iioavens!—how he looks! ” 

I’he gaoler’s wife, who was, at that 

VOL. II. D 
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instant, passing the door, alarmed by 
I^llen’s exclamation, entered the room, 
and seeing her shaking the old man 
violently by the shoulders, inquired the 
reason—it was a lapse of mind, though 
but momentary—it returned—he sighed 
deeply—but could shed no tears—the 
mind was present, but obdurated by a 
stupor which lasted so long as to alarm 
them by the dread of a relapse—wlieu, 
after much intreaty, he was persuaded 
to lie down and comjiose himself—and 
in a short time he sunk into a quiet 
sleep. 

Ellen now asked if she could be ac¬ 
commodated with any means of sleep¬ 
ing there, that night—but as it did not 
appear practicable, she informed the 
woman of their unfortunate situation, 
and endeavoured to conciliate her in- 
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terest in behalf of her father, during 
her occasional absence, having first put 
a guinea into her hand for the supply 
of pi-esent necessaries.—Ellen deter¬ 
mined to remain there until he awoke 
which after three hours rest he did— 
and greatly refreshed.—He expressed 
some surprise at seeing her—but at 
the same time seemed much gratified. 
l-Hlen now waved as much as possible 
every thing that might tend to produce 
a recurrence of the subject that had so 
seriously affected his mind—and asked 
his advice with respect to her future 
conduct at the cottage.—With much 
composure, he again told her, that her 
attendance there must, for a time, be 
necessary, on account of the officers 
who were placed in possession. 

n 2 
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“ You w ill soon see, Ellen,” said he, 
“ bv the behaviour of the men, whether 
you may relax in your observance of 
them.—1 would have you respect their 
authority—but I would not have you 
tamely submit to any thing'insulting or 
oppressive.—The laws are just, and not 
cruel—they are formed for the security 
of our rights—^but in the execution of 
them w'ill allow of no undue severity. 
—There were a few trifling things I had 
to mention, but another time may do 
as well—the dog—Betty tells me the 
creature whines about the house, and 
growls at the men, as though he knew 
all was not as it should be—don’t let 
them ill-treat the poor animal.” 

All this I will strictly attend to, 
father—and now promise me, that yoti 
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will not think of any-thiug but how to 
make yourself most comfortable for the 
short time you will be here.” 

She talked to an absent mind ! 

“ They say, that as this w'orld re¬ 
cedes, to the eye of faith, the future 
opens!—but it certainly was a dream,” 

“ A dream, father ? ” 

“ Ay, child—a glorious one!—I have 
had a foretaste of eternal blessedness!” 

“ Oh, Sir, do not talk of dreams—a 
little while — and all w’ill be well 
again.” 

“ Dreams, Ellen!—why all is well, 
child—ourlife is but a dream!—and the 
more we are troubled and disturbed by 
it—the sooner we shall awake to a 
bright and eternal morning!” 

Ellen turned aside to give vent to her 
feelings— “ 1 have given the gentle- 
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woman of the house money, father, to 
procure what may be necessary for you 
until I see you to-morrow—and I think 
you had better keep the rest in your 
own possession.” (Mortimer again de¬ 
clined it.) “ Well, father, then I must 
insist on your discharging- from your 
mind all un 2 )leasant thoughts of your 
situation—and that you transfer all 
vour cares to me.” 

lie caught her hand—and the tears 
flowed-— 

“ There is one care, Ellen, w ill never 
leave me—if the ties of mortality can 
attach us in an immortal state.—But I 
trust in the providence of Heaven to 
raise up for you a more able pro¬ 
tector—for your kind and constant at¬ 
tention to me, Ellen, 1 have now no 
means of compensation or return—be- 
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yond my blessing!—take it, my child 
—and may the filial affection of a more 
fortunate family—repay you!” 

Ellon’s heart was too full to answer 
—she kissed him; and having promised 
to see liim in the morning, Avith better 
news—left him—and returned to tlie 
cottage. 


■* # * # -* * 

Mortimer had all night cndeaA'oured 
to close his eyes, but in vain—the fever 
induced by intensely brooding over his 
misfortunes resisted the balmy power 
of sleep, and denied its healing in¬ 
fluence to his care-worn mind. 

The morning came—the faint beaths 
of Aurora gleamed through his narrow 
lattice—the lowing of the cattle, the 
song of the early bird, and the sound 
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of the distant horn, roused him from 
his abstracted course of thought to the 
few external objects that surrounded 
him—four bare walls, an old deal table, 
and a few broken chairs!—his heart 
sunk—and but for the expectation of 
Ellen’s return, would shortly have 
ceased its functions—her care, lie knew, 
would supply his ordinary wants, and 
her affection the most consoling sym¬ 
pathy—while these ideas soothed his 
mind, he again closed his eyes, and at 
length obtained a temporary oblivion 
of his troubles in refreshing sleep. 

It was noon when he awoke—and 
starting at the brightness of the day, 
and the busy state of the prison, he 
arose; and seeing every thing as he left 
it the night before, inquired of the 
keeper if his daughter had asked for 
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him—being answered in the negative, 
he returned to his apartment, somewhat 
alarmed at her absence—he sat a few 
minutes—he got up—walked about the 
room—thoitght of breakfast, but had 
no inclination to eat—in this manner 
he passed his time till towards evening, 
when, going for a little air into the 
yard, he was accosted in the entry to 
it by a man from behind, mIio clapping 
him on the shoulder,— 

“ Well, father,” said he, “ what— 
they have”—(Mortimer turned round) 

—“ D-1—n !—^your pardon. Master 

Mortimer,” 

Roused at the mention of his name, 
Mortimer viewed more attentively the 
face of the person who addressed hiiUi 
and recognised in it that of the man 
^vhom he had formerly bailed, and 
D 3. 
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whose desertion he was now answering 
at the expense of his liberty. 

“ Is it you, Kent?’’ said Mortimer, 
and turned from him. 

“ I am sorry to see you here, Master 
Mortimer.” 

“ You ha\ e reason to be so, Kent.” 

“ Come, come, neighbour,” replied 
the other, “ forgive and forget.” 

“ I have done with you, Kent.” 

“ Well, but, IMaster Mortimer”— 

“ Kent,” interrupted Mortimer,— 
“your presence is unwelcome to me—I 
neither see you nor hear j'ou with any 
})leasure.” 

Mortimer W'alkedback to his room. 

He had, in the course of the day, re¬ 
volved in his mind every relative possi¬ 
bility that might in any degree account 
for the absence of JBllen; from hour to 
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hour disappointment had succeeded 
hope, till the time came when the key 
being turned to the exclusion of all 
without, put an end to his hopes for 
that night, and consigned him to a state 
of inconsolable appi’ehcnsion. He now 
determined on procuring a messenger 
to ascertain the cause of her absence— 
the man went, and returned with inform¬ 
ation that she had left the cottage in the 
morning, to attend her father, after the 
transaction of some intermediate busi¬ 
ness, and had not returned when the 
messenger came away. 

The anxiety which, on various ac¬ 
counts, Mortimer had lately been sub¬ 
ject to, had brought his mind to sucli 
a state of weakness, that it now began 
to wander, while his tongue gave utter¬ 
ance to its vague suggestions—his ac- 
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tion W'as at first confined to picking 
the straw from the seat of his chair, 
till, as the fever became more violent, 
its increased operation on the brain 
subjected his reason to an outrageous 
phrensy. 

In this alarming state the gaoler, 
who, at the humane desire of his wife, 
had looked in to see how the old man 
was provided for the night, found him. 

He had snatched up a chair as the 
gaoler entered the room, and menacing 
his approach, the man stepped back, 
and called to his assistance three others, 
who secured him while one was sent for 
a strait waistcoat, in which he was im¬ 
mediately put to bed. 

The gaoler conceiving, from the de¬ 
serted condition of Mortimer, that his 
friends were few or none, was now 
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much more indifferent to the situation 
of his unfortunate prisoner—he had 
dismissed his men, and was ordering 
his family to bed, when his wife ob¬ 
serving to him that the old man was 
not in a condition to be left, and that 
he might be attended to with little 
trouble if each took a part, she was 
called fool, and asked who was to pay 
them for it. 

After some altercation, it was, how¬ 
ever, determined, that a doctor should 
be sent for immediately, and in the 
morning some one should be despatched 
to Hawthorn to acquaint his daughter. 

When the doctor came, and had seen 
his patient, he saw enough to convince 
him that his case was extremely dan¬ 
gerous— he put several questions to 
theni respecting his previous condi- 
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tion; but as nobody could say more 
than that he had been in that place two 
days a prisoner for debt, he formed his 
judgment from the symptoms before 
him, and returned home to prepare 
what he thought applicable to the case, 
and which he soon after sent, with a 
positive injunction that he should not 
be left for a moment. 

Accordingly, the gaoler’s wife re¬ 
mained with Mortimer, and the rest of 
the family went to bed. 

^ ***** * 

Mr. Emersly had been so deeply af¬ 
fected by the account of his nephew’s 
extraordinary conduct, that Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson’s report of Ellen’s business at 
Elderfield was received with little no¬ 
tice by him—he once called over the 
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word Prison interrogatively, but said 
no more. 

The next day. Will Hurst, who in 
his way to Elderfield had stopped at 
the cottage, having informed the ser¬ 
vants of the strange alteration he found 
there—the story had been delivered to 
Mr. Richardson, and by tliat gentle¬ 
man to Mr. Emersly, who immediately 
ordered Will before him, from whom 
he learned that Mortimer was in prison 
—-the sheriff’s officers in possession of 
his effects—and every person and thing 
at Hawthorn in a state of di.sorder and 
distress. 

“ And how has all this happened, 
Will?” said Mr. Emersly. 

“ I can’t tell you, Sir,” replied Will: 
“ I asked Betty, but the girl seemed 
stupid—too stupid, your honour, to 
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give me an answer—the fool kept wi¬ 
ping her eyes—and ‘ Oh, Will!’ said she, 
and then wiped her eyes again—then, 

‘ Ah ! my poor master!’—and then she 
blubbered, your honour, just like a 
child—and so I, not knowing what she 
meant, asked if Miss Ellen was at home 
—then she broke out afresh, and, in¬ 
stead of answering the question, ‘ Oh, 
Will!’ said she, ‘ what will become of 
ns!’—Where is your mistress, Eet?’ 
said I; ‘ tell me where she is, and don’t 
be such a cursed fool—for to tell your 
honour the truth, 1 felt myself very 
queer—so when I asked her again-— 
‘ Oh, Will!’ said she, * here am I w'ith 
these strange men, and my mistress, 
poor soul! has had no sleep all night, 
and is gone again to my master at the 
prison.’ ” 
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“ Where were the men, Will?— 
Could not they inform you how they 
came there ?” 

“ Why, really, your honour—they 
seemed to me to have no business there, 
—and (I hope your honour will excuse it) 
I thought 1 could sooner have knocked 
them down than have asked them a civil 
question.” 

Mr. Emersly smiled, and, dismissing 
Will, turned round to Mr. Richardson. 

“ The day is now too far advanced; 
but in the morning, Mr. Richardson, 
we will look into this matter—1 partly 
.suspect how it is; they have insisted 
upon the payment of the old man’s 
rent; but how it should happen that 
they have attached his body with his 
goods, I am at a loss to conceive; nor 
do I approve of their doing either with- 
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out consulting me—I wish 1 had seen 
the young woman—poor thing!—she 
could not have called at a more unsea- 
sonahle time.” 

“ \ oil may recollect, Sir,” said Mr. 
Richardson, “ that your answer to her 
request of seeing you was positively ne¬ 
gative.” 

“ I do, Mr. Richardson—and can only 
sajq that we are poor infirm creatures!— 
Passion and Prejudice characterize near¬ 
ly all we do or say, while our better in¬ 
formation serves but to culpate those 
actions which ignorance would extenu¬ 
ate.—1 am, however, certainly justified 
in my conduct to Mortimer—to encou¬ 
rage a clandestine intercourse between 
my nephew and his daughter, w'as a very 
unfair return for the benefits he had 
received from my friendship, and that 
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of the family—and that he has encou¬ 
raged it, the very existence of the con¬ 
nexion demonstrates—but what do I 
say—alas!—that, and I fear every other 
connexion with my nephew, must now 
cease for ever!—should the representa¬ 
tion of Mr. Melmoth be true—Oh, Har¬ 
ry! Harry!—but it is impossible — 
Adultery? Murder?—the next mail— 
no longer, Mr. Richardson—-should no 
further account arrive with it, either 
you or I must embark for Spain—in the 
meanwhile let us conciliate the favour 
of Heaven by a charitable construction 
of Mortimer’s conduct, and an earnest 
inquiry into the cause of his present 
distress.” 

With this humane intention Mr.Emer- 
sly set out the next morning, leaving 
word for Mr. Richardson, that it was 
his wish to meet him at Ashbourne. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Mr. EMERSLY’S reception by tlu 
Baronet was marked with an extraor¬ 
dinary degree of politeness. 

“ Is her ladyship at leisure?’^ said 
Mr. Emersly. 

“ She is not at home. Sir,” replied 
the Baronet. 

“ Out so early?” 

“ She set off this morning for Lon¬ 
don, Sir—on some private business.” 

On some private bu.siness—with all 
due deference to her ladyship’s judg¬ 
ment, I think her business .sometimes 
rather more private than it should be. 
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«-l understand there is a serious dilFer- 
ence between her and Mortimer, the 
farmer—why was not I allowed to take 
a part in it?—but, perhaps I am mis¬ 
taken in the subject of it—1 will thank 
you, Sir William, to inform me.” 

“ Sir you can be no stranger to Mor¬ 
timer’s poverty.” 

“ It is as I thought.” 

“ Should there have been any other 
motives to my mother’s conduct in this 
case, than a just consideration of my 
interest, and the most delicate concep¬ 
tion of your feelings in consequence of 
my brother’s faux-pas, I am an utter 
stranger to them.” 

“ iv)5Mx-/>as?” replied Mr. Emersly; 
“ and is adultery no more in your mo¬ 
rality?—in mine. Sir William, it is a 
plunge into the abyss of vice!—but 
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enough of that.—The consideration of 
your interest, Sir William, is just and 
natural; but as the subject on which 
ray feelings had been so delicately con¬ 
sidered by her ladyship may be sup¬ 
posed as intimately connected with her 
own, I am somewhat surprised that she 
should have been more disposed for bu¬ 
siness than she thought me—besides, 
what immediate occasion was there for 
resorting to legal measures—the farm¬ 
er’s elfects would have been little less 
valuable, nor would his arrears have 
been much increased by the delay of a 
few days—and why attach his jicrson 
with his goods?” 

“ His person was attached, Sir, by a 
different action; and as it w as impos¬ 
sible he could either defend it, or dis¬ 
charge it, without rendering himself 
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insolvent to m, her ladyship thought it 
most prudent to attach his goods as a 
security tor our claim.” 

“ Poor Mortimer!— 'Could thy ruin 
have been more completCj it would 
have been effected by the prudence of 
her ladyship.” 

“ Sir, I am not more surprised at this 
aspersion of my mother’s character, than 
at the inconsistency of 3 'ourown—it has 
not latelj’^ been j’our custom to espouse 
the interest of Mortimer so warmly.” 

“ To answer v'our charge of incon¬ 
sistency, Sir William, it is only neces¬ 
sary to observe, that I now appear not 
merely the advocate of Mortimer, but 
as an executor of your father’s will.” 

“ And what is there, in my father’s 
will, that contradicts my mother’s con¬ 
duct—did not my father reserve a 
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rent for the farm occupied by Morti¬ 
mer, and has he any where expressed 
that it shall be discontinued?” 

“ ^'ery true, Sir William, it is very 
true, what you say, and what has been 
done, may be very just; but 1 believe, 
had your father been the executor of 
his own will, in a case like this, he 
would have tempered justice with a 
little mercy.—Pray, Sir William, can 
you inform me at whose suit this un¬ 
fortunate man was arrested.” 

“ 1 do know. Sir; but as I am not 
authorized by the party to answer such 
a cjuestion, 1 must beg you will ex¬ 
cuse me.” 

“ Most certainly. Sir William; ‘the 
man who has not a conscience in every 
thing, trust him in nothing.’” 

Mr. Emersly then wished ^he Baro- 
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net good morning, and bent his course 
towards the prison, determined in his 
mind, that should the result of a fair 
inquiry leave Mortimer an honest man, 
he would release him from all his pecu¬ 
niary difficulties, and make the Cot¬ 
tage of Hawthorn once more the seat 
of contentment to its aged possessor. 

The reader may have known by ex¬ 
perience, that resentment in a hu¬ 
mane breast long operating on a pas¬ 
sive object, is, at length, succeeded by 
a sense of sorrow for the sufferer. 

In the passage which led to Mor¬ 
timer’s room, Mr. Emersly was me( 
by Betty. 

“ Where are you going, my dear ?’■ 
said he. • 
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The girl turned round, and, sob¬ 
bing with grief, exclaimed, “ Oh, Sir! 
—my poor master!” 

“ Well, well, thou art a good girl, 
Betty; but don’t take it so to heart, 
child—let me see him.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” said the poor wench, as 
she opened the door, “ there he is!” 

Mr. Emersly entered; and seeing no¬ 
body in the room but the gaoler’s wife, 
who sat by the bed-side, concluded 
the girl had mistaken it, and was 
drawing back; when the woman ask¬ 
ing if it was Mr. Mortimer he came to 
see—drew the curtain and exposed his 
pale and breathless corpse! 

“ Good Heaven!” cried Mr. Eracr- 
sly, clasping his hands, “ what do I 
«ee!” 

Ah, Sir,” said the woman, “ he is 
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dead indeed?—lie died between five and 
six this morning—poor soul!—he suf¬ 
fered a great deal, Sir—I know little of 
him but as being a prisoner here—^but it 
made my heart ache to hear him.—- 
‘ Where was his daughter? Where was 
his daughter ?—His daughter Ellen ?^— 
all night long.” 

“ And where was his daughter?” 
said Mr. Emersly. 

“ I do not know. Sir; the girl 
that introduced you came very early 
this morning, expecting to find her 
here, as she had left home yesterday 
morning to see her father ; and I really 
think, Sir, that her absence, his con¬ 
finement, and his troubles at home (for 
I understand there is an execution in 
his house for rent), have all together 
broken the old man’s heart.” 
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Mr. Emersly looked at the coun¬ 
tenance of Mortimer; and, recollect¬ 
ing his mild manners and his meek 
demeanor, wept!—“ In ir<c locum suc- 
cessit estimatio, modo personam mortuus, 
modo causam moriendi, considerans.’’ 

“ Did he express any particular' de¬ 
sire in his last moments?” said Mr. 
Emersly, still looking at Mortimer. 

“ Once Sir (but 1 think he must have 
been light-headed), ‘ Ellen/ said he, 
faintly, * when I am dead, as 1 soon 
shall be, inform Mr. Emersly (I think 
that was the name. Sir), inform Mr. 
Emersly of my death, and do justice to 
my character, so far as he has mis¬ 
taken it.” 

“ Indeed ?—Were those his words ?” 

“ As near as 1 can recollect. Sir.” 

Mr. Emersly was about to put some 
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other questions, when Mr. Richardson 
entered the room, followed by Kent; 
and seeing Mr. Emersly by the bed¬ 
side, went up to him—his eyes were 
still fixed on the body, and the visible 
emotion of his countenance evinced the 
most sincere concern. 

“ Death, Sir,” said Mr. Richardson, 
“ has been beforehand with us in the 
release of Mortimer, and has, perhaps, 
efTected it more happily.” 

I hope so, Mr. Richardson.” 

** And as it is as natural to age as 
sleep to the weary, should be rather 
acquiesced in than lamented.” 

“ As the consequence of age, it is as 
natural as .you represent it; but Mor¬ 
timer’s death was, 1 fear, premature.— 
Mr. Richardson, I have mistaken the 
man—wounded his feelings by a mis- 
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placed suspicion—'and, by with-hold¬ 
ing that protection which, by my bro¬ 
ther’s will and my own word, 1 was 
bound to aiford him—have hastened 
the period of his days 1” 

“ How far. Sir, your conduct may 
have tended to that effect. Heaven 
only knows—but from the information 
of this man (pointing to Kent), I am 
more inclined to suspect that of the 
Baronet.” 

Kent then came forward; and being 
desired by Mr. Emersly to state all he 
knew relative to the Baronet’s con¬ 
duct to Mortimer, he began as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Mortimer was first known to me 
by a circumstance which 1 am now 
ashamed to think of.—lhad, by a course 
of idleness and extravagance, .so out- 
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run my means, that I was arrested for 
a debt far beyond my ability to dis¬ 
charge; being well aware that an ap¬ 
plication to those who knew me would 
be a fruitless attempt for bail; and ha¬ 
ving heard of Farmer Mortimer, as an 
easy, good-natured man, I represented 
my case to him, through the medium of 
a friend (whose son 1 knew, was, with 
the old man’s consent, honourably in¬ 
clined towards his daughter); and sta¬ 
ting it in the most favourable, but fic¬ 
titious, light, as the consequence of 
misfortune, induced him to subscribe 
his name to that of my friend in a 
bail-bond for my release.—So far there 
was no harm done—it afforded me time 
to apply to an uncle in London for 
some assistance, who having answered 
me like an unfeeling miser, as he is, 1 
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had determined to make a due 8urreu> 
der of myself; when meeting, one day, 
with the young Baronet, whom I had 
been accustomed to poach for, in a cer¬ 
tain kind of game, he recognised me 
in that character, and asked me if 1 
knew the man at Hawthorn. 

“ ‘ Mortimer, Sir William?’’ said I. 

“ ‘ Ay,’ replied he. 

“ ‘ He is one of my bail.’ 

“ ‘ Bail ?—-What do you mean ?’ 

“ ‘ I am arrested. Sir William; and 
the very man you mention has come 
forward to bail me.’ 

“ ‘ Well then,’ said he, ‘ you know 
his daughter.’ 

“ ‘ I know he has one, Sir W illiam.’ 

“ 1 must confess, Sir, his applica¬ 
tion confounded me for the moment— 
I felt myself infirm—the man had done 
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me a signal kindness, and to return it 
bj purloining his daughter for such a 
purpose staggered me. 

“ ‘ She is a shy bird. Sir William,’ 
said I. 

“ ‘ A better price,” said he.” 

The blood that had left the coun¬ 
tenance of Mr. Emersly at the sight of 
Mortimer now suffused his cheek, while 
indignation spurred its course through 
every channel of the heart—turning to 
Mr. Richardson—“ Can such a charac¬ 
ter exist ?” 

“ It is not yet complete, Sir,” re¬ 
plied Mr, Richardson. 

Kent went on— 

“ ‘ I have no doubt, Sir William,’ 
said I, ‘ that the pay would be very 
good; but unless it could save me from 
limbo, I am afraid I should not have 
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time to finish my job if I undertook 
it.’ 

“ ‘ What’s the sum ?’ 

“ * Five hundred pounds! Sir Wil¬ 
liam.’ 

“ ‘ Hah!—and Mortimer bound for 
you!’—he clapped his hand to his head 
—‘ Well—and what do you mean to 
do?’ 

“ ‘ Surrender, Sir William, when my 
time is up.’ 

“ * You do—you are a d -d honest 

fellow—but you shall do better than 
that-^be off!’ 

“ ‘ Off? Sir William—my honour— 
my bail.’ 

“ ‘ As for your honour, Kent—d—ti 
that—and for your bail, leave it to 
me—my business must be done—I’ll 
have the girl if the devil has craft— 
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be off!—I only desire it may be soon 
—and that your tongue be still.^ 

“ I shall never forget his look, Sir— 
no avidity of purpose, but deep-laid 
design scowled upon his brow—he 
thought long before he spoke again— 
then recovering his usual countenance, 
clapped a ready purse into my hand', 
and once more bid me—be off! 

“ It is unnecessary to relate the va¬ 
rious degrees of compunction that as¬ 
sailed me, on deserting the post of ho¬ 
nour in which I had been placed by my 
friends Williams and Mortimer—I shall, 
therefore, bring up my story to the time 
of my return, 

“ Should it excite your astonishment, 
that I could face my friends again after 
having injured them so atrociously, I 
can only say, that 1 had, in the meaa 
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time, manied adevil in an angel’s form, 
and desperately thought a prison a pa< 
radise to home! 

“ I immediately surrendered myself 
to my friend Williams; and having ex¬ 
cused my conduct by a candid relation 
of what had passed between me and the 
Baronet—he shook his head—perhaps 
he did not believe me— 

“ ‘ Ah! Kent,’ said he, \your conduct 
has cost me the one half of your debt, 
and the friend who joined me all he 
was worth.’ 

“ I expressed my sorrow, and asked 
him whether I was to be considered 
as his prisoner, or as a man willing to 
liquidate the debt as far as a course of 
industry and reformed application to 
business could eflect it.—-He looked at 


me— 
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“ ‘ Kent,’ said he, ‘ as to myself, 1 
can still live, although I am two hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds the worse for 
you, and would rather see you work 
out of a prison than starve within one; 
but 1 have another reason for encou¬ 
raging your industry—Mortimer is a 
ruined man, and if it can supply any 
thing in the w'ay of compensation to 
him, it will be well and justly applied 
—his spirit has induced him to decline 
my assistance, on account of his un¬ 
availing influence on his daughter’s 
mind respecting the solicitation of my 
son; but as I am well convinced he has 
done all in his power to obtain her con¬ 
sent, my friendship for him is still the 
same—^iet your endeavours, therefore, 
be directed to his relief, and I shall be 
satislied.’ 
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“ I readily consented, and requested 
he would inform me, how the ruin of 
Mortimer had not sooner happened, 
as the consequence of my desertion.-— 
He told me, that as far as Mortimer’s 
effects could answer, he had readily 
produced them; but they being in¬ 
sufficient the young Baronet had vo¬ 
luntarily supplied the rest on a bond, 
which he had taken merely to satisfy 
his mother, till he became of age to 
spend his money in his own way; but 
some time after, having staked more 
freely at the table than his means could 
answer or his skill ensure, he had made 
an assignment of the bond, that his de¬ 
ficiency might be honourably supplied. 

-Thus it appears to Williams and 

the world—but not to me—Mortimer 
is dead; and though the scheme might 
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not have comprehended his death, as 
necessary to its success, the bond was 
certainly meant to be the future means 
of his daughter’s ruin.—She is gone. Sir; 
and you may depend on it that she is in 
the power of the Baronet somewhere, 
who, by promises or threats, nill effect 
the purpose for which his scheme was 
laid—so far as I have contributed to it, 
1 am heartily sorrow for'—my conduct 
has, however, met its punishment—I 
stand cursed with a termagant wife, 
whose extravagance has fixed me here 
with a load of consequent debt, w hich 
it is impossible for me ever to dis¬ 
charge.” 

Kent having ended his relation, Mr. 
Emersly put a guinea into his hand, 
and thanked him for so much of his 
information as was vouched by facts. 
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From this account he drew an in¬ 
ference materially in favour of Mor¬ 
timer, the propriety of whose conduct 
he now no longer doubted—while the 
duplicity of the Baronet, by which his 
own towards him had been biassed, 
did not vex him more as an impeach¬ 
ment of his mental penetration, than 
as an occasion of regret for his im;>licit 
acquiescence in the charge and con¬ 
demnation of the accused without that 
necessary investigation which is due to 
justice, and which .should invariably 
precede every instance of actual resent¬ 
ment.—^I’he unambitious honesty which, 
in the character of .^lortimer, was a 
prominent trait—that spirit of grati¬ 
tude and contentment w hich .Mr. Finer- 
sly had witiies.sed in him when assured 
that he should be as.siste<i in the means 
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of discharging the arrears of rent which 
had occurred by his unfortunate con¬ 
fidence in others as the result of his 
benevolence—and that mutual and pure 
affection which seemed to connect by 
so strong a tie the father and his child 
—now occurred to his mind as argu¬ 
ments of Virtue neglected, with a force 
of conviction and poignancy of appli¬ 
cation that could neither be suppressed 
nor parried; and were admitted in the 
breast of Mr. Emersly with the due 
effect of error acknowledged, and a de¬ 
termined purpose of correction, as far 
as correction could then be possible— 
to Mortimer it could now avail no¬ 
thing!—no longer subject to human ne¬ 
cessities, he was superior to human aid 
—the hopeful triumph of the poor! 

Mr. Emersly took a last view of his 
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benign countenance, which spoke hi» 
character more favourably than the 
most flattering epitaph; and again le- 
flecting on the cause and consequence 
of his conduct towards him and his 
daughter— 

** Honest Mortimer!” said he “ which 
of us is superior now!—Look Mr. 
Richardson—view that face—pale!—but 
placid as the innocence of sleeping in> 
fancy!—To what apparent insignificance 
are all human distinctions reduced, by 
the dignity of a departing soul charac« 
terized by virtue!—his soul thus digni¬ 
fied is gone!—but in his countenance 
has left its character to abash the as¬ 
sumptions of human pride!” 

Having given the necessary direc¬ 
tions for the interment of the body, 
Mr. Emersly consigned it, in the mean 
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time, to the care of Betty, after exhort¬ 
ing her to an attentive performance of 
this last duty, as she valued the con¬ 
sequence of his approbation or dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Poor Betty needed not the stimulus 
of either Hope or Fear, in her affection 
to her old master—her attachment, 
founded in gratitude for a long course 
of kindness, was such as required no 
future interest to confirm. 

The body was interred in the same 
grave with that of his wife and son, 
whither it was attended by Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson, Farmer Williams and his son, 
with a number of his poorer neigh¬ 
bours, by whom his life had been res¬ 
pected, and his death deplored. Over 
the grave was placed by Mr, Emersly^s 
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desire, a stone with the following 
scription: 


Here lie the Remains of 
WILLIAM MORTIMER! 

On whose humble life 
The sacred virtues of 
Benevolence and Integrity 
Shed a lustre, 

Which the deep shade of Death 
Shall eclipse but for a time, 

As the passing cloud obscures the solar rays 
Emerging with augmented glory from its 
traniient gloom I 


BNP OP THE SECOND PART. 
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PART III. 

CHAP. XIII. 

As in the great scheme of Creation, 
there is a series of subordinate events 
obviously tending to the completion of 
its final cause; so in the lesser plan of 
human life the reflecting mind may trace 
in its successive vicissitudes the hand 
of a predisposing Providence.—Plans 
projected by the best human wisdom, 
and conducted by the best human eco¬ 
nomy, fail, and consequences succeed 
directly opposite to the ends for which 
they were formed.—Success is not whol¬ 
ly attributable to a judicious forecast, 
nor, in many instances, is failure more 
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the result of misconduct, than the direc« 
tion of a Superior ^ViU! 

When Mr. Einerslj consigned his 
nephew to the care of Mr. Melmoth, 
at Alicant, he had every reason to ex¬ 
pect, from the steady and docile dis¬ 
position of Henry, that he would there 
acquire a considerable portion of com¬ 
mercial knowledge ; and, it was his ear¬ 
nest hope, that, at tlie same time, he 
might gradually discharge from his 
mind the memory of Ellen, and from 
his heart the affetftion his attachment 
to her had produced. 

W'ith this view, he had requested that 
Mr. Melmoth would introduce his ne¬ 
phew to such of hisconnexions as might 
atford objects obliterative of his former 
passion: and should he discern the suc¬ 
cession of a fresh one, which he might 
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thing eligible to the young man’s fa> 
mily, tliat he would encourage it with 
all the interest he might possess. 

In consequence of this direction, 
Henry had made one with the family 
in every party at home or abroad.—- 
Wealth and beauty had been often 
placed in his way, but had effected 
no conquest that could supersede his 
Ellen’s right, which seemed by absence 
and opposition to be more confirmed. 

But though his heart had never 
yielded to any serioi^ impression from 
a second object, it may be naturally 
supposed that it could not remain to¬ 
tally insensible to the allurements of 
beauty and good-nature; and of these, 
the extensive circle of Mr. Melmoth’s 
connexions afforded many and various 
instances—by some he was rallied as 
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an absent man, by otliers as an antici¬ 
pated lover; while his affability recom¬ 
mended him to all—but, alas! too fa¬ 
tally to Matilda Guzman. 

This lady was born of English pa¬ 
rents in Spain, who having died before 
her education was finished, or her age 
matured, the small property that de¬ 
volved to her was placed in the hands 
of a supposed friend, unde^whose tu¬ 
telage she was to remain until her mi¬ 
nority expired. 

In the mean tJlIie her youth and ex¬ 
traordinary beauty, joined loan uncom¬ 
mon degree of sensibility, had rendered 
her an object of general admiration, 
and by many of her admirers the most 
honourable and advantageous overtures 
had been made; but as, during her legal 
infancy, her person was not at her ovrii 
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disposal, they were rejected by lier 
guardian, as incompatible with his 
views of interest, professedly hers, but 
in reality his own—he was aware of his 
obligation to render up, with his w ard, 
the property that belonged to her, 
which property he had sunk in fruitless 
speculation—the consequence was, a 
total inability to restore his trust, and a 
natural inclination to defer the day of 
reckoning, which he knew, to him, 
must be a day of shame. 

But though the ^plausibility of his 
pretensions had the effect of argument 
on her mind, her heart was torn by 
disappointment, which rendered her 
life miserable; and as her guardian 
could not avow the real motive of his 
conduct, there could be no appeal to 

VOL. II. T 
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the liberality of her lovei-s, and, coiise-' 
quently, no relief. 

As the expiration of his authority 
approached, his apprehension increased, 
and his invention quickened.—Illicit 
ends require illicit means, and, to ab¬ 
solve himself, he bestowed his ward, for 
the amount of her property, on a Spa¬ 
nish merchant considerably older, but 
whose age was a much less exception 
than his ill-humour—the disguise of 
both being absolutely necessary for a 
time, to give effect to this bargain, 
dress, cosmetics, &c. with a constant, 
though difficult, suppression of spleen, 
was resorted to; and being seconded 
by the warmest recommendation of her 
guardian, who was continually repre¬ 
senting the many advantages of wealth 
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contrasted with the narrow economj 
which her confined circumstances must 
reduce her to, an interview was, at last 
obtained for this factitious lover, which 
his education and address afterwards 
improved beyond his expectation—in 
short, perceiving her guardian deter¬ 
mined, and conscious of the depend¬ 
ency of her situation, she, at length, 
acceded their joint importunities, 
and became the reluctant wife of Gon- 
salvo Guzman, who shortly after, ap¬ 
pearing in his natuVal character, ex¬ 
acted obedience to the commands of 
tyrann}', and, from an equal wife, the 
submission of a slave. 

Young Emersly’s first interview with 
Matilda Guzman was at a ball given 
by Mrs. Melmoth.—As the mind na¬ 
turally attaches itself to sympathetic 
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appearances, the settled melancholy of 
her countenance engaged his attention, 
and excited a degree of interest which 
marked his address to her with a more 
than ordinary degree of respect. 

The impression was, however, loo 
slight at that time to remain long on 
his mind after the absence of the ob¬ 
ject that occasioned it—Chappy had it 
been for the unfortunate Matilda if 
that on hers had been equally transient 
—but, alas! every circumstance con¬ 
spired to make it lasting—^iii Einersly 
she traced a mind congenial witit her 
own—fraught with every species of 
liberal information, and refined by the 
purest sentiments, which with an equal 
age and pleasing person, combined to 
fill that void in her heart, which conju¬ 
gal affection should have supplied. 
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Such was the effect of her interview 
with Emersly, and was irresistibly so— 
in vain she strove against the admission 
of a passion so dangerous and disho> 
nourable—^in vain did shame detect, 
and reason judge, and conscience pu¬ 
nish it with unremitting anguish—the 
flame was kindled—its extinction hope¬ 
less—and her only wish, that it might 
secretly and surely consume the heart 
that cherished it. 

It was not till this fatal passion, to¬ 
gether with the increasing brutality of 
her husband had effected aii intermit¬ 
ting derangement of mind, tiiat she, 
one evening, sent a note to ydUng 
Emersly, requesting a few minutes con¬ 
versation with him. This strange re¬ 
quest from a married lady and a stran¬ 
ger, somewhat surprised him; but as he 
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knew not her motive, common civiiitv 
required that he should accede to it. 

On his arrival at the house he was 
admitted by the person who brought 
the note, and shewn into an anticham¬ 
ber, which led to a suite of rooms, all 
furnished in the first style of taste and 
magnificence. 

Here he had not remained long when 
the lady entered—in gracefulness of 
form, beauty of feature, elegance of 
dress, and dignity of address—^a most 
imposing object of admiration!—She 
threw up her veil—■ 

“ Do you recollect me said she. 

To have seen you once. Madam.” 
replied Emersly, profoundly bowing, 
** must render all future recollection 
unnecessary.” 


“ You flatter, Sir.” 
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“ Pardon me, Madam—the bounty of 
Nature has rendered that impossible.” 

“ Well, 1 will not presume to con¬ 
tend with you in compliments—we 
women, you know, are but a tittle tattle 
kind of creatures.” 

“ Oh, Madam!—1 have seen ladies 
with truly masculine minds—and I have 
had no reason to think otherwise of 
yours—though 1 will candidly confess, 
however admirable as such, they alwa 3 's 
appear to me most amiable —as the 
weaker vessel.” 

“ Indeed?”—she cast down her eyes 
—“ then, were my ambition at liberty 
to aspire—^it could mount on aiaple 
pinions.” 

“ Madam?” 

‘‘ Is it to your hearing, or your ap¬ 
prehension, Sir, 1 am to reply ?” 
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“ 1 must acknowledge, Madam—jou 
are not clearly understood.” 

“ As to the matter or the application 
of it?” 

“ In neither, Madam!” 

“ 1 recollect—metaphor is the lan¬ 
guage of the East—you are Northerly.” 

She turned from him; and having 
walked up to a high and spacious win¬ 
dow, drew the curtain—the view open¬ 
ed on an extensive piece of garden- 
ground, artfully and highly cultivated, 
of most luxuriant growth, and rich 
variety;—the moon was full—the atmos¬ 
phere unclouded ;—and she shone with 
inl|)erial brightness;—the tops of the 
trees, the fruits and flowers, were 
tinged with her reflected beams, and 
with those of the myriads of resplendent 
stars that blazed around her—in the 
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prospect all was harmony, propriety, 
and peace—in the mind of the spec> 
tator — the beautiful, but unfortu¬ 
nate Matilda—all was derangement, 
verging on distraction.—Having obser¬ 
ved how beautiful the moon appear¬ 
ed— 

“ How lovely is her aspect—and 
yet,” said she, turning her eyes on 
Emersly with an expressive langour— 
“ what is she compared with the all- 
glorious sun!” 

“ She has also her beauty and attrac¬ 
tion, Madam, and has them most pow¬ 
erfully ; and were her mild, benign, and 
useful qualities, fully known and duly 
estimated, the point of superiority 
might become more questionable.” 

“ Oh !-~a mere blank in Nature w ith- 
out him !—Are you an astronomer?” 
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“ 1 know the order of the planets. 
Madam, and their names; but can nei¬ 
ther calculate their relative distances', 
nor trace the eccentricities of their or¬ 
bits.” 

“ How much less likely are you,” 
said she, laying her hand on his shoul¬ 
der, her eyes still fixed on him with 
the same languid expression, “ to trace 
the eccentricities of the mind!” 

Emersly was startled and confused— 
she seemed to w’ait his reply. 

“ Is your silence indicative of mo¬ 
desty, Sir, or disgust ?—or do you pre¬ 
fer the pleasures of imagination to those 
of speech ?” 

“ Imagination has its pleasures, un¬ 
doubtedly, Madam—but it has also its 
pains!” 

“ Then, in the presence of a lady. 
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be cautious of its influence—^were I, 
whom you have so highly complimented, 
induced to evince even the smallest 
flattering demonstration in return-— 
wouhl there not be danger in any con¬ 
sequent imagination?-Still silent!” 

“ Madam, I should presume any an¬ 
swer superfluous, where there can be no 
question.” 

“ Well!—then beware of imamna- 
tion —for it is a medium—of microsco¬ 
pic powers!”—She paused a few mo¬ 
ments.—“ Have you any knowledge of 
astrology ?” 

“ Still less of that, Madam.” 

“ You cannot, then, calculate ray 
death by my nativity ?” 

“ Had I the ability. Madam, I should 
certainly want the will, to enter on a 
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cnlcnlation so painful—^whenever it 
shall happen (and far distant be the 
day!) I trust it will be no less happy 
than your birth, on which, surely, all 
the IjOvcs and Graces smiled, and en¬ 
dowed you with their charms.” 

“ Do you think they conferred a 
happy dowry?” 

“ To yourself, Madam, as the source 
of power, and to your successful suitor 
as the source of ecstatic pleasure, su¬ 
perlatively so—but for the world, who 
gaze but to envy and despair, it were 
better had they been less bountiful.” 

She looked at him—her bosom 
heaved, and her eyes flashed an alarm¬ 
ing wildness—a silence of a few seconds 
ensued— 

1 perceive you are a physiognomist, 
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a reader of the mind in the countenance.; 
what,” said she in a tremulous voice 
“ do you read in mine ?” 

Emersly confounded by these strange 
interrogatories, looked at her, unable 
to reply. 

“ Do you mark me, and yet guess 
me not?—I thought your penetration 
had been keener.” 

“ Madam,” returned Emersly, “ it is 
sometimes no easy task to trace the 
aberrations of a lady^s mind.” 

“ True, Sir—and mine has wan¬ 
dered much of late!—But you still view 
my features—what do you read in them 
—for if not read, how can you know 
their beauty !—features are beautiful 
only as they are typical —as they in¬ 
dicate more or less the virtues and ex- 
cellencietC of the heart and mind—and 
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when they fail to realize their preten¬ 
sions, they lose the power of beaut}', 
and assume that of a mere transient 
fanci/, such as affects, for the hour, 
alike the untutored stupidity of the 
clown, and the cultivated perception 
of the man of fashion!—tell me not of 
flames and darts!—of nectar, and 
nonsense—no ! no! no!—1 have had 
enough of that—that is not the lan¬ 
guage of Love.-—hove is an appetite of 
the soul—can it be satisfied with less 
than celestial food?—If my counte¬ 
nance be a tablet in which are the cha¬ 
racters legible of meekness of mind, 
benevolence of heart, and susceptibility 
of affection, which are the virtual sus¬ 
tenance of Love —(and all unrecognised 
and unrequited!)—excuse the egotism— 
you may read me as 1 am!-again 
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silent!—are you a dunce in Love’s or¬ 
thography ?” 

“ I must confess, Madam, the art of 
spelUin^ is supremely yours!” 

“ I comprehend your evasion—as a 
compliment, it is too sportive!—as an 
assertion it is untrue—but it proves 

you honourable-take your credit— 

at my expense!” 

“ Madam,” said Emersly [conscious 
that his last reply was rather less cour¬ 
teous than the occasion demanded), 
“ you will think me importunate with¬ 
out a shadow of pretence—but if you 
would be somewhat more explicit”— 

She sighed. 

“ Leave me,” said she, “ we are 
all mortal, and shall one day throw 
off the veil that screens our real 
characters — you then may know 
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me—for what I am now forbid to 
name!” 

“ Good Heavens ! Madam, what am 
I to understand by this ?” 

** No matter—no matter—no mat¬ 
ter,” said the frantic Matilda, “ ’tis 
madness all I say or do—Leave me!” 
(she again raised her veil—she looked 
at him—she dropped her hand upon 
his shoulder, and her head upon her 
hand) “ Alas! 1 am not—1 am not 
what 1 should be!” 

Emersly^s astonishment could only 
be equalled by his sorrow for the cause 
of it; but as that involved a mystery 
too great even for vanity to solve with¬ 
out a risk—he chose rather to impute 
her conversation and behaviour to an 
unfortunate derangement of mind in 
consequence of her unhappy marriage, 
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the circumstances of which be had not 
only learned from Mr. Melmoth^ but 
from herself.” 

But to leave her thus distracted and 
alone was a request his humanity for¬ 
bad him to comply with—and while 
with one arm he supported her in a 
state of the most extreme dejection, he 
stretched out the other to a bell-string, 
which he touched—^she started—and at 
that moment hearing the foot of her 
husband on the stair-case, gave a 
shriek, and swooned on the sofa. 

Emersly was supporting her head 
when Gonsalvo entered the room—his 
surprise at the sight of Emersly, and 
Emersly’s confusion at the sight of him, 
are not easily to be described.” 

“ And who are you V* said Gonsalvo. 

“ My name is Emersly.” 
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“ And your business with my wife!’ 
—but that seems to explain itself.” 

At this inHant the-servant entered, 
who, with the ready invention of a 
chambermaid, seeing the embarrass¬ 
ment of Emcrsly, addressed herself to 
him— 

“ Sir,” said she, “ Mr. Melraoth 
just now stopped at tljc gate, and left 
w'ord he should w'ait for you at the 
place you appointed.” 

“ Mr. Melmoth ?” cried the jealous 
Gonsalvo. 

“ Yes!” answered the intrepid girl— 
“ Mr. Melmoth left this gentleman here 
about an hour ago, to call for him on 
his return; and 1 see it is well for my 
mistress, poor dear lady, that the gen¬ 
tleman remained with her—she is in 
another fit.” 
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Gonsal?o looked at the girl—then 
at his wife—at Emersly—and doubting 
how to receive the story, Itemed to wait 
further information from the latter; 
but Emersly thinking the brevity of 
an untruth the best security for its re¬ 
ception, was unwilling to add any 
thing of his own to what the girl had 
said; he, therefore, merely asked him, 
if the assistance he had afforded his 
lady could be any longer misconstrued 
—in answer to which, the other bowed 
a silent assent to his conduct; intima¬ 
ting thereby, that it came more from 
the head than the heart. 

Emersly then took a polite leave of 
the lady, of which she seemed scarcely 
sensible, and wished Gonsalvo “ Good 
nightwhich was coolly returned. 
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Emersly knew too well the nature of 
Spanish jealousy to conceive his pre¬ 
sent escape ^discharge from its conse¬ 
quences, and tlie next day had deter¬ 
mined to acquaint iVIr. Melmoth with 
all that had passed, and to advise with 
him on the best mode of removing the 
prejudice that seemed to have arisen 
against him in the mind of Gonsalvo, 
notwithstanding the fabrication of the 
wailing-maid, which he justly consi¬ 
dered as too trifling to oppose the pro¬ 
gress of a passion so powerful in itself, 
and so natural to the breast of a Spa¬ 
niard; but when he considered that, 
by this disclosure he should expose the 
lady to the immediate vengeance of her 
husband, he relinquished the idea, and 
determined to rely on his innocence 
for his future safety. 
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Several days liad passed unproduc¬ 
tive of any occurrence to ground ti»e 
smallest apprehension oni when walk¬ 
ing out one evening, he passed the 
house, and, from a window which 
overlooked the road, was observed by 
the w’aiting-woman, who holding up 
her finger, was imprudently answered 
bv him with a motion of assent. 

The garden-gate was open: he en¬ 
tered ; and walking up to the house, 
he heard Gonsalvo order one of the ser¬ 
vants to take the key of the chamber, 
and bring his horse. Emersly, not 
wishing to be seen by him, ran back 
towards the gate, which he had nearly 
reached, when, turning his head round, 
he saw Gonsalvo walking donn the 
steps from the hall into the court-yard, 
out of which he turned into the path 
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that led towards him. He knew it 
would be impossible to escape his sight 
without the gate; and as his appear¬ 
ance would naturally tend to renew the 
former suspicion of Gonsalvo,he slipped 
unperceived into a little recess, and 
had the satisfaction to see him pass it 
the next minute, and mount his horse. 

Emersly w'aited till he thought Gon- 
salvo might be out of the direct path, 
and wasjust quitting his hiding-place, 
when he was met by the waiting-woman 
—she begged him not to be alarmed, 
and told him that she was her lady’s 
confidante—that she knew the very 
earnest desire she had to see him, and 
had no doubt his gallantry would sa¬ 
crifice some little risk to the pleasure 
of so lovely a mistress. 

Emersly was now sensible of his im- 
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prudence, but had gone too far to re¬ 
cede from this appeal to his manhood— 
he followed the girl with' an assumed 
boldness ; who, pleased at the idea of 
convc} ing so much pleasure to her la¬ 
dy, encouraged it by representations 
too fascinating to be ineficctual on the 
ardour of youth. 

Having placed him where he had 
before placed himself, she desired him 
to W’ait till she returned, which she 
shortly after did, with a rope ladder. 

“ Here,” said she, “ is his own lad¬ 
der, which he has used for similar pur¬ 
poses, I have no doubt.” 

Emersly mounted, scarcely knowing 
where, and catered the chamber of the 
unfortunate Matilda, he much less knew 
for what; so confounded was he by 
that mixture of shame and temerity 
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which had followed his implicit consent 
to the girl’s request, who had certainly 
represented her mistress’s inclination to 
see Emersly with much more levity 
than truth —for instead of finding this 
unhappy lady ready to receive his em- 
braceSj he saw her lyiug on a sofa, 
more an object of serious pity than 
illicit love. 

She started at the sight of him, and 
faintly asked him how he came there. 

“ I am sorry, Madam,” replied 
Emersly, “ to find it questionable to 
you; but by the direction of your ser- 
vantr^nd the means of a rope-ladder, 
I appear before you covered with shame 
—^let it, however, be some extenuation 
of my offence, to say, I was assured by 
her that my preseilte would be agree¬ 
able to you.” 
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She sighed—“ There are some truths,” 
said she, “ which must be understood— 
not spoken.—^There are some offences 
for which though Nature pleads, she 
pleads in vain below.—Oh! I could rea¬ 
son, but that reasoning drives me mad! 
—I could descant on human laws and 
human happiness, the consequence of 
those laws—and prove myself a wretch! 
—-but how came you here?” 

“ Madam,” replied Emersly, “ I have 
already answered you.” 

“ And were a rope-ladder and the 
direction of my servant all that 1 am 
indebted to for your appearance—alas! 
—then the same means may deprive me 
of the favour —but, you are prudent^ 
and deserve to be happy—I once was 

so—but was a strldl|;er then to”- 

Her head sunk on the pillow ; and a< 

VOL. II. o 
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her hand fell over the edge of the sofa, 
Emersly caught it, and kissed it with 
more emotion than pity required, or 
honour could approve. 

She raised her head—looked at Ijim 
—and a tear stole down her cheek— 
she started— 

“ What do you understand by ho¬ 
nour?” said she. 

“ Madam?” 

“ Is it a principle to bind our affec¬ 
tions where Nature has established an- 
tipathj', and to divorce them from al! 
that she has declared amiable?—Or is 
it a mere term to impose on those 
incongrttous connexions produced by 
fraud, avarice, or ambition, that prin¬ 
ciple of constancy which can only be 
maintained by Lo#?” 

Emersly was silent. 
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“ Have I puzzled your philosophy?— 
but that is not extraordinary when con¬ 
tradictions are to be reconciled.—Phi¬ 
losophy is subtile—-but Nature will 
elude her—shift how she may.—Hark 
ye!”—(She drew him near her)—“ Can 
you account for the Meeting forms of 
fancy in a love-sick brain?—Oh! I 
could tell such tales — but that my 
tongue is tied from all that is not ho¬ 
nourable — and you would listen to 
them—Ah!—no—no—no—you would 
think on some other tell-tale!—but 
what do you here ?—a man in my room 
—Ha! ha! ha!—^why should he not 
—all have been naughty in their time 
—my husband says 1 am naughty still 
—w'ould you say so?—^Oh, no—you say 
nothing!** 

Emersly observing her strength ex- 
G 2 
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hausted by her phrensy, and her eyes 
inclined to sleep, encouraged it, as a 
restorative to reason.—He darkened the 
room—she slept—he watched beside 
her an hour—during which his thoughts 
naturally turned on his critical situa¬ 
tion.—How to tscape with honour to 
himself, or safety to the hapless Matil¬ 
da, employed his invention, but to little 
effect—the chamber-door was locked— 
the ladder gone by which he ascended, 
and the window twenty feet from the 
ground—his perplexity became every 
minute more dreadful, when he consi¬ 
dered the return of Gonsalvo, from 
whose violence the most serious conse¬ 
quences were tobe expected.—-His anxie¬ 
ty had become almost intolerable, when 
Matilda awoke, and,%eyond his expect¬ 
ation, so restored, as gave him hopes 
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of some advice in their perilous situa¬ 
tion, of which she seemed immediately 
sensible, by expressing her surprise at 
seeing him still with her. 

“ You are not aware,” said she, “ of 
our danger. Should Gonsalvo return, 
and find you here—it would be fatal to 
usboth.—You will see a little bell-string 
behind me, touch it, and my woman 
will attend.—My head is extremely 
weak, and 1 fear my mind has wan¬ 
dered ;—^for this visit (a satisfaction I am 
ashamed to own) I thank you—'but for 
your sake—^your future safety.—wish it 
to be the last. You have witnessed a 
passion which will shortly end me— 
and disgrace my memory after death 
—but which—Heaven know's, I still re¬ 
sist with all the liitle reason it has left 
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“ Madam,” replied Eraersly, “ you 
mistake the nature of it—disappointed 
of those qualities in a husband which 
you were led to expect, and fancying 
the existence of them in another—a 
preference has arisen which you term a 
passion, but whicli owes its effect on 
your mind more to the recoiling of a 
timid conscience than desire; it neither 
lessens your obedience to the com¬ 
mands, nor your inclination to the 
comforts, of your husband—and only 
acts offensively to yourself.” 

“ Go! go!” replied Matilda; “ you 
are an insufScient casuist—think not 
the conscious ^minal can thus be flat > 
tered.—1 can tell you better.—My obe¬ 
dience is not lessened, because my fears 
are not diminished, from whence only 
a tyrant can derive it—my inclination 
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to his comforts is not lessened, because 
the tyrant’s gloom is somewhat less 
dreadful than his frown—this prefer¬ 
ence apassion—because affection is na¬ 
tural to my bosom, and wants an object 
there!—but oh ?—^its action is torture! 
—how can I express it—or account for 
its resistless nature, which neither rea¬ 
son can reduce—nor religion terrify! 
—Oh!—it is a passion to me insuperable 
—which, like the fascination of the ser¬ 
pent’s eye—arrests but to destroy!” 

The bell had been rung, and was 
now answered by the woman, who, with 
scarcely breath enough to utter it, an¬ 
nounced the arrival of her master at the 
gate; and immediately after, the voice 
of Gonsalvo was heard on the stair-case, 
calling for the kfy of the chamber. 

Emersly now declared he would not 
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leave her exposed to the vengeance of a 
jealous husband, but would either rea¬ 
son him into temper, or die in her de¬ 
fence. 

“ Silly man!” cried the unfortunate 
lady, “ would you reason with a mad¬ 
man, or oppose yourself to numbers— 
dy—fly—^for heaven’s sake fly, or we 
are both lost.” 

In the mean while, the girl had met 
her master; and in order to give a little 
time for Emersly to escape, desired he 
would not disturb her mistress just 
then, as she was asleep: he made no 
answer; but taking the key from the 
man, proceeded to the chamber, and 
arrived, unfortunately, time enough to 
hear his wife’s remonstrance to Emersly. 

Confirmed now imwhat before he 
suspected, his agitation impeded his 
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liaste—he fumbled some time before 
he could unlock the door—his wife, 
hearing the key within the lock, gave 
a loud shriek, and swooned; while 
Emersly, at the moment panic-struck, 
was lost not only to the condition of 
Matilda, but to his former resolve, and, 
at the sight of the enraged Gonsalvo, 
as he entered the room, desperately 
dropped from the window into the 
garden. 

Fortunately, a bed of soft mould 
received him; but on attempting to 
rise, he Mt himself unable to stand 
'—one leg being sprained, and his whole 
body so shaken that he had not power 
to support himself. 

In this helpless state he lay some 
ti.me—during which his ears were as¬ 
sailed, and ihis heart racked, with the 
a 3 
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piercing cries and supplications of the 
unhappy Matilda, evidently under the 
terrors of death from her enraged hus> 
band; the vrords “ Perfidious wretch!” 
— “ Abominable strumpet! ” — with 
other opprobrious epithets, were fol¬ 
lowed by menaces of immediate death 
—he heard the repeated orders of Gon- 
salvo to bring his sword—and for his 
servants to pursue the villain that had 
dishonoured him—he heard the entrea¬ 
ties of the servants—he heard the last 
words of the hapless Matilda—“ Spare 
me a little longer, and nature will ab¬ 
solve you from the imputation of mur¬ 
der!”—he trembled!—his heart sunk! 
—his blood ran cold with horror! 

He made several attempts to leave 
the place, and at last efifccted it so far 
us to reach the recess which had before 
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concealed him—here he had not been 
long when he heard a dreadful shriek 
—which was immediately followed by 
a deep and dying groan!—suddenly all 
was silent~the light was gone—a hor¬ 
rid sense of death seized his mind—he 
again attempted to move—his fears 
urged him—and he passed the gate. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Now farthest from home was best— 
to return home was to meet certain dis¬ 
grace, if not extreme danger ; he, there¬ 
fore, determined for England, by what¬ 
ever w'ays and means his fortune might 
aftbrd him; and as he knew it would 
be unsafe to embark at any Spanish 
port, resolved upon the nearest course 
to Portugal. 

lie had not gone a quarter of a mile, 
before the pain of his leg obliged him 
to stop—he sat down at the foot of a 
tree, and reflected on his situation. 

He had no doubt that Gonsalvo’s 
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pursuit would be directed wherever 
there was the smallest probability of 
success—he, therefore, determined to 
inquire his way on foot, to travel by 
night, and sleep by day. 

His plan thus arranged, he took out 
his purse, and, counting its contents, 
found, that, even with the strictest eco¬ 
nomy, it must fail long before he could 
obtain a fresh supply—he was rumi¬ 
nating on the difficulties he had to 
contend with, when he suddenly felt 
something at the side of his head—he 
turned, and saw a pistol at his ear— 
his fears immediately converted the 
appearance of the man who held it into 
that of one of Gonsalvo’s servants—he 
entreated that his life might be spared, 
in as good Spanish as his short acquaint¬ 
ance with the language enabled him— 
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but he was soon undeceived by the ap¬ 
pearance of another, who, taking his 
purse, told him, in good English, that 
he was a dead man if he resisted, but 
that if he gave up his all, he should 
find in his band as honourable a set of 
gentlemen as ever took the purse or 
blew out the brains of a traveller. 

While Emersly was receiving this ho¬ 
nourable testimony from the captain, 
another of his men came behind him, 
and, throwing a cord round his arms, 
pinioned him, and was proceeding to 
gag; when Emersly begged he might 
be allowed the use of his tongue, which 
he declared should never betray their 
conduct either to himself or others. 

“ 1*11 trust you,^* said the captain, 
viewing him with a cautious and pene¬ 
trating eye ; but you must go with us.” 
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They then rifled him^ and, in the 
search, discovered hanging at his bo> 
som the pledge he had received from 
£llen-<—his.heart rose—^a spirit of de¬ 
termined resistance animated his coun¬ 
tenance-—and he thus addressed the 
captain :— 

“ Sir, you have taken my purse, and, 
let me add, from one whom adverse 
circumstances have doomed clandes¬ 
tinely to steal his way through a strange 
country without the probability of any 
further means of subsistence than the 
poor insufficiency it contains ; but had 
1 at this instant ten purses of ten times 
the value of that one, I would give them 
all at the same risk to save this little 
picture—suffer me to keep it, and 1 will 
be your friend—attempt but to take it 
from me, and the spirit of the lion shall 
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supply my want of strength, to burst 
these bonds, and hold it while a spark 
of life remains,” 

“ Young man,” replied the captain, 
“ presuming it the picture of your 
sweetheart, I do not wonder at your 
words, which are a set of as empty 
sounds as ever man uttered.—I have 
taken your purse—you say 1 have 
taken it from one who is doomed to 
steal through a strange country with¬ 
out the means of subsistence — steal 
with us, and you shall fare better—but 
if you can assume the spirit of a lion, 
use it for a more manly purpose than to 
hold the picture of a woman—but”— 

Here one of the robbers came for¬ 
ward, and informed the captain that 
there were six armed men coming to¬ 
wards them. 
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“ Now,” said the captain to Eraer- 
sly, “ for a proof of your honour.” 

He then ordered his men, which were 
eight in number, to be ready to receive 
the attack, and was going to tie Emer- 
sly to a tree; but he, fearing these 
might be Gonsalvo’s servants, begged 
he might be at liberty to prove himself 
worthy of his friendship by assisting in 
his defence. 

“ The captain looked at him—We 
are able to defend ourselves, my friend 
■—remain where you are, and be si¬ 
lent.” 

The men, who were really Gonsalvo’s 
servants, had now come up; and see¬ 
ing Emersly, was advancing to take 
him, when a volley from the robbers, 
who supposed themselves attacked by 
that movement, brought two of them 
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dead to the ground—this was imine* 
tliately returned by the fire of the four 
that remained, every one of whose shot 
killed a man—another volley from the 
robbers killed a third man of Gonsal- 
vo’s party: and now each side took 
to the sword; and, though the odds 
were five to tlirce in favour of the rob¬ 
bers, such was the desperate resistance 
of Gonsalvo’s men, that they killed 
three out of the five, and escaped un¬ 
hurt themselves. 

Emersly now trembled at his danger; 
and running to the captain, who, with 
his^ single man, had concealed him¬ 
self behind a large tree, requested he 
would cut the cord that bound him, and 
put arms into his hands, with which he 
promised to join in their defence to 
the last drop of his blood. 
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The robbers, struck with the gene¬ 
rosity of the offer, instantly complied; 
and seeing Gonsalvo’s men advancing, 
discharged their pistols from behind 
the tree; and immediately rushing out, 
found but one man standing to oppose 
tliem—and, to their surprise, but one 
man of the three on the ground; this 
was, however, soon accounted for by 
the fall of the last man of the eight, 
who was shot from behind by the man 
they missed, and who now attacked the 
captain—while the other servant, ad¬ 
vancing to Emei^ly, ordered him to 
surrender. 

Emersly knowing bis own safety de¬ 
pended on that of the captain, instead 
of attending to the man or his orders, 
immediately flew to the rescue of the 
robber, who, by this timely assistance. 
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was enabled to overpower his adver¬ 
sary, whom he wounded, and throwing 
him on the ground,!urned with Emersly, 
to receive the other, who now finding 
himself alone, ottered to deliver his 
arms to be allowed his liberty—this 
was not allowed—he was immediately 
bound to a tree, with his companion, 
and desired by the captain to ask their 
liberty of the first honest man that came 
that way. 

Emersly now followed the robber 
through the wood ; which when they 
had passed, the latter addressing him¬ 
self to Emersly:— 

“ My brave fellow,” said he, “ I 
thank you—take your purse, and fol¬ 
low me—you shall have no occasion to 
fear the want of money on your way, 
be it from here to Asia—-but remem- 
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ber, that in admitting you to our rcn> 
dezvous, I expose myself and aJiundred 

brave followers to-but I have had 

your word, and your late noble con¬ 
duct has proved it worthy—^j'ou have 
probably saved my life, though it is 
what 1 little care for, and you shall 
iind in my honour and ability some 
compensation for it.” 

“ Sir,” said Emersly, “ if I may be 
allowed the question, what could in¬ 
duce a man of your liberal notions to 
enter on a course of life so disgraceful 
as that of a robber ?” 

“ Robber?” replied the man, look¬ 
ing sternly at Emersly. “ \^'ell—sit 
down in the shadow of this tree, and 
1 will tell you—if you have patience 
—for mine is but an every-day 
story!” 
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The idea of stopping within the pro¬ 
gress of danger caused Emersly to re¬ 
pent bis curiosity (which he certainly 
did not expect to be so deliberately 
answered), but he could not handsome¬ 
ly decline his own request—and the 
robber began. 

“You perceive, by my speech, that 
1 am, like yourself, an Englishman— 
and I once was honest—not by the 
world’s rales, for 1 was then a stranger to 
them.—I married young—loved my wife 
•—caressed my children—and hoped 
to support them and to live myself by 
the fair-earned profits of my labour— 
I thought every one who claimed ac¬ 
quaintance with me honest—and took 
a part in their concerns, whenever I 
was reqhested—to one I lent my name 
—to another roy money, till, called 
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upon by my creditors to answer cer¬ 
tain demands that had accumulated be¬ 
yond their usual size, from the want 
of that gradual liquidation which had 
hitherto kept my debts within my 
means—I found that folly or design 
had deprived me of both—the conse¬ 
quence may be easily conceived. 

“ My parents were w ealthy, and I was 
their only child—my mother died a pa¬ 
rent—my father had given me a suffi¬ 
cient education, and a liberal outset in 
life—but I found in him no prop to my 
falling fortunes—and in his last will, 
my friends had contrived to obtain a 
preference—if a preference it might 
be termed—where I had no place! 

“ My wife fell a victim to grief—and 
to the insulting mockery oi•friendly 
commiseration!—Oh, that 1 had also 
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died—^before my heart, big with affec- 
tioiu had been pierced by the unnatural 
ingratitude of my children—-or that 1 
could forget them—as they have for¬ 
gotten me! 

“ In my days of affluence, i had 
spared nothing to render their educa- 
cation complete—and it was indeed per¬ 
fected, as far as art could go—if my 
daughter but took my hand, it was 
by the rule of art—if she saluted me, 
it was perfectly artificial—but it ne¬ 
ver failed of its purpose—^always ob¬ 
taining from me some fresh tribute— 
to hypocrisy!—I thought it affliction!” 
—(Here Emersly was surprised by what 
he conceived an anomaly in nature—a 
tear on the ferocious countenance of 
a robber.)— 

There was a time when the hearts 
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of children were the seat- of Na¬ 
ture, and their tongues the ready 
and immediate organ of her dietatea— 
but now, no sooner do they enter the 
world, and acquire the use of sq>eech, 
than they a^e tutored to deeeptwn‘—to 
fawn and fe^n, and subject truth to 
8tratagem~>their very souls are stripped 
of their noUe,^ native clothing, and ki- 
vesled with a soj^bticated habit of 
gew-gaw mockery, rendering<tltem mere 
apes of wiiat they should be. 

To mine lhad been>a hind Ihther 
—and looked &irwardto a grateful re¬ 
turn in tlieir mataxer-yeai8.-<iinA€ this 
jjeriod they ^had ^mtnamved When''I 
stood so much in. need of,4t>xHS^1girl 
was eigbteen>f-and my .boy two years 
younger-^the consolation- of dMir so¬ 
ciety w»s .till I d.esired«' to,stmralate 

VOL. JI, H 
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Qiy exertions for their future welfare; 
and was indeed the onij hope of hap¬ 
piness i had left—hear the sequel. 

1 one day called them to me, and 
embracing one in cacii arm. ^ My dear 
children ’ said 1, * you h|ive now at¬ 
tained an age that will give some sanc¬ 
tion to your judgment on the prospect 
before os-*~the misfortunes that have 
occurr^ have not only deprived you of 
tiie provision 1 bad made, but has re¬ 
duced the means of our support to this 
tingle pair of hands-—your dear mother 
ia gione^. whose assistance might have 
.efgbled, me to have done something 
batter for you, auA the price of my 
lab<^ alone will scarcely procure us 
brcfi^’-r*-TJbe girl turned her head aside, 
‘ Lo^^ l^w you talk/--* t am sorry, 
my^dfpr/ .feR|it*d I, ‘ that 1 am saying 
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US much as 1 cau do *—‘ I hope to do 

much better than that/ said she,—* I 

liope so too, Maria,* I replied; ‘ and as 

the best means of* enabling you to do 

better, I intend to procure you a serriee, 

in some reapectable iSamily, that may 

suit your qualifications.*—* Oh Lord, 

« 

no !* replied the young lady; * you ma^ 
save yourself the trouble—I shall find 
a way to make my qualifications ser¬ 
viceable in some other shiqpc.*—Turn¬ 
ing to the boy, ‘ WilHam,* said 1, * you 
shall learn my business, and you will 
soon be able to support yourself.*— 
Poverty lessens the authority even of a 
father with his children!—the boy 
made no answer—^how;ever, 1 had* open¬ 
ed my mind to them—it was sufficient 
for that time, and I said no more*. 

“ In the erening of the next day, on 


II 2 
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myretHrH home I found neither of them 
there—but a note, folded, andlying on 
the table, addressed to me by name.— 
1 opened it—it was signed by my chil- 
dneni ‘who, after informing me ihat 
they were gone to life with their dea. 
iia^e, presumed to insult me wills 
prtmdaes—^rae!—-who hatl been, at least. 
a« indulgent &thcr!—I read on, au * 
tbund. at the conclusion, hrving piv 
viously in^uted the death of th 
mother tathe state of labour and ) r 
nation 1 had brought her to (here fht 
tears * again stole down .d eeks), 
f' lhey jhad>, with equal ;ptefy^ stipu¬ 
lated, that if I would en^ge vnerer to 
bB< trottbl^ina ^ th^r dear 

uael€MT>aeyec to intedSere with his dis¬ 
posal'^ lbeai'<^nevet,to disgracerthem 
iwiththeif futu^itonn^oons by mypre- 
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sencc—in short—>if I would r^tiouOce 
the name of father* and, with it, all 
claim to their notice—they would en*- 
gage never to trouble me!—>and, as a 
parting woid of advice, recommend^ 
me to learn . little wisdom from-expe¬ 
rience.—I have loarned it!—1 have 
learned it!-—aiid may they live—to geno- 
r?te a race of vipers that shall wound 
*l.ein with the wisdom they have.made 

a ^;urse to me! - -Now are you satis* 

lied ’ 

Emersly at. a loss how. to answer 
a man whose reason was so evidently 
impaired by his domestic troubles, 
bowedsan, assent. 

“ For," continued he (bia couote* 
nance still '^holding that stern poskaon. 
in wfaicb^’the recoUection. of Ins chil¬ 
dren’s ingratitode Jmd placed it), ■ M 
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coHld still go on to tell jou, that, thus 
foiled in life’s dearest hopes, meeting 
accidentally with an acquaintance, 
who, like myself, had suffered by a set 
of fair-tongued villains—ruined in my 
circtamstances, and cursed in niy chil¬ 
dren, 1 agreed to quit with him our 
oouhtry for the opposite cdast.—1 could 

tell Tou of the various scenes of difli- 
« ’ 

cOlty and disgust passed through in 

France—-of our subsequent progress 

thence into Spain—of my sufferings 

% 

from the'lnquisitioti—mjr confinement 
two years in one of their horrible cells— 
of nfjr escape thance—and that, finally, 
tired of'life, and disgusted with cha- 
ratftar;' 1 tiff thh iSbciety of good and 
hbubst fnen<-dbr that of imbbers!—all 
WItich wotdd makd n{i matter for a 
story wbnderfblljlr intalesting and de- 
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lectable to those who had not the fear 

of the executioner before their eyes- 

but ] see the morning break).^nd we 
must vanish with the shades of night/* 

They had not gone much further, 
when the robber, stopping, told Cjiner- 
sly he must now submit tp have his 
eyes bound, - till he arrived within the 
cavern—but Emersly having no desire 
to be assisted by the plunder of a baud 
of outlaws, requested that, as he had 
generously restored his purse, he would 
allow him the liberty of pursuing his 
journey. 

“ My young friend,** replied the 
robber, it is little that 1 allow you 
the liberty of purouing your journey^ 
in return for my Ufe, which, but, for 
you, I had certainly lost; but it would 
be still less, were I to idlo'w it nn- 
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accompanied with the means of pre> 
serving yours by the way.—have felt 
the sting of ingratitude too deeply my¬ 
self, to inflict it on others—here is an¬ 
other pursewporsu'e your journey and 
prosper.——d)o not shrink man—it was 
booty to me—my life to a purse it was 
no more to Mm I took it from—think 
} on there are no robbers but those of 
the road—beware of whispering 
—for they will arhistle away your good 
name—and you shall not know it till 
you see every back mimed on you and 
the finger of scorn pointing to the 
gibbet.*^ 

Sachobservattons, Sir,are too trite 
to be noc c a iory /^rqdied Emersly.' 

Vk Andf it.iai too nmtehf o^liriMid, tw 

expfot newtbbamrvaiibns in an old world 

« 

—the arel^ndistearel^of novelty, vf 
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his purpose be but effected—^and the 
old trick of slander, dexterously per- 
formedt will do it, in most of its varie¬ 
ties,—Do you think there are no rob* 
bcries but those of legal cognizance— 
beware of, the anyriads of petty thefts 
and masked subductmns—by loans 
never meant to be repaid—promises 
and projects never intended’ to be per- 
formed<r—baits in the shape of presents 
-the obtrusions of - offieiousness- -of 
impudent^ on facility — t>f fortune- 
hunters—itennhunters—and the whole 
reptile tribe of parasites and syco¬ 
phants, with their Owning insinceriti^ 
and insidious slanders^’ ousting the 
relative,’and snapping the bands of an¬ 
cient friendship—in one word, b^are 
of the wor/d/—tor sueb are the beings 
that constitute its charmster.—In your 
u 3 
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commerce with it, give no man credit 
for his appearance or his speech—lay 
your estimate on his actions, not his 
words —as he does, trust him, and no 
farther.—I know the world, and hate it 
—you have iti to leam, and a bitter 
leSson it may pttwe to you!—I gave.my 
substance>~my credit-«~my iieart and 
soul, to otbers-*--how was I requited?— 
thrown destitute on the world—the dis¬ 
tracted victim of ingratitude—by those 
who owed to my foundation their emi¬ 
nence—by' thoie who owed to me— 
their being may have friends, 
fanhily, fortune-^so once had I, and 
found roy purse emitained them a//— 
’ that »0mi>ty, 1 wa*' of ail bereft!— 
you no more!—let then 
yOur rags supply the warmth of friend¬ 
ship, 16 ve,flliltl aflfhction> and every 
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other, good, man looks for in society-- 
for these are bought and sold, wd 
money the only means!—Honesty, my 
friend, was a mrtue. when the world 
was in its nonage—it is now a weak- 
ness —a stumbling block to the world’s 
preferment—^effect but the dereliction 
of principle, subdue nature, and a little 
craft will make the world your own¬ 
er the world’s tools.—HonSst?—a mau 
of the world would not thank you for 
the appellation—iJononr is the term— 
which implies neither this nor that-- 
will make no rogue bliish—and which 
any scoundrel may profess, so long as 
he is not a poor one.. 

But I see the smoke nscendrpthe 
world is and the rot must seek l^is 
hole—while Spocidus Honesty, trailed 
in its mazy discipline, sits doi^n, with 
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plodding bead, to con its complex les> 
sons—subtilizing fraud—extracting its 
Tery essence’ in tbe form of aid —co¬ 
louring pretences—and tracing its va¬ 
rious and wily courses to the determined 
verge of legab ’justice.—Go-~go—be 
'rich'—be but' ricb^ydU will be honest 
enough for the wdrld, ’whfr never will 
inquire, ‘ hmV came yon so?* 

Farew^l, ^ my frimid^ farewell- 
fare better than I have fared^—and 
re member j that thefois ‘tvo character 
so 'dangeVous'^^as the imidiaus ihUtf— 
your itKid lies fo the right’^—thus he 
said/’ and, without watting the remon¬ 
strance or reply of <'£ihertdyt took an 
oppenU‘mtMm / 
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CHAP. XV. 

Aurora had dispelled the gloom*of 
night, and the opemtions of renovated 
nature had oMnaienoed in the animate 
and inanimate creation, when Emersly 
resqmed his journey. 

His appreheusionstof Gonsalvo’s pur¬ 
suit urged him to the most guarded cir¬ 
cumspection ^ in bis iprogress, • and still 
more so as thanlay advanced.—How to 
escape the danger of being traced from 
one inn to another perplexed hiooh^ 
somewhere he must rest-Mbe had tra¬ 
velled all night, and had encountered 
a succession of the most alarming 
events—his. mind ‘ was depressed—his 
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body weakened, and repose was' neces¬ 
sary. 

He looked aronnd him, for some 
house or hut in which he might lie down 
to rest, but saw none—and, lo add to 
his di^ppointment, he found himself 
entering on a spacious plain, bounded 
only by the horizon>M-4M8 spirits failed 
•~he threw himself on the ground, and 
thought of England as of a place he 
shonl^ see no more. 

The death of Gonsalro’s tervants 
would occasion the hue and cry after 
their murderers, and lead inevitably to 
his discovery, in a place so exposed—-to 
ovoss it without resting was impossible 
—the mord he'thought of his danger, 
the more certain it appeared—one tfit- 
‘nnte he landed he hcafd the voices of 
men—the nest the^tnunpling of horses 
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—he could not rest—he walked on un* 
directed in his way—-he again looked 
round, and on. that part of the phun 
which faced the rising sun, he now dis¬ 
covered, at some distance, the remains 
of an ancient abbey, which had long 
submitted its aspiring towers to the 
dilapidatingdiand of time; thither he 
determined to go, and within, its vene¬ 
rable ruins secret himself for that day. 

There was but one part of the abbey 
remaining that could ^ffi>rd either se- 
cresy or shelter, and to that all access 
seemed barred by a door of Gothic 
form and Gothic strength; on each side 
were two narrow lattices, through 
which, he looked, and saw, of 

ateps leading jhpm thedpor into.a vault, 
the bottom of which wasobscurediliy 
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He walked among the ruins; but 
finding no place >of apparent security> 
wan oUiged to put up •with what ofier* 
ed in. a nook, which, from tlie few ves¬ 
tiges that semaitted, appeared to have' 
been a sacristy-^here be entered, and, 
laying, his head on a broken step, fell 
asleep. 

Towards eveiuDg he awoke; hut see- 
ing%ife sun still above the horizon, h6 
remained till evening, and then resu- 

I 

med his journey. 

Uavmg acquired some information 
of his svay—after .several, days, he had 
nearly reached tlie frontiers of Portu- 
gqj,;.^heni one evening, as hq was be¬ 
ginning his night’s trav^l^, he heard tlie 
tmad of fyfet behind himi^ ftnd, tnrnr 
ing round, saw an old man clad in a 
loose cloak, whose, locks seemed 
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covered with the frost of age^—on his 
front the lines of thought were deeply 
traced, and on his countenance sat pen¬ 
sive Melancholy, and seemed no stran«> 
ger there. 

The whole figure struck Emersly 
with adlniration; and curiosity induced 
him to watch his motions, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to know more of him. 

He foMoWed him into an adjoining 
copse ; and having - apologized tot in^ 
trading on his privacy, requested he 
would direct him to the nearest sea- 
poiirt from whefuie he might embark for 
England. 

The old man looked at him with an 
air of serefte afikbility'; 

Are j^owan Englishman, Sir??* i»id 
he. 

Emersly ahiiwer^ in the afiirmative; 
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and, enconrageil by the question, asked, 
in return, if he had an interest there. 

“ No, Sir,” he rejlAi^; ** being an 
Englishman myself, and supposing you 
one, I ventured the question—^it is an¬ 
swered, and 1 wish you well—at Lis¬ 
bon you may procure your passage.” 

“ Pray, Sir,” said Emersly, “ how 
far am I from the city of Alcantara?” 

^ Farther, Sir, than you can conve¬ 
niently reach to-night^ without danger 
of being attacked by a set of robbers, 
who infest these parts.” 

What can 1 do?” said Emersly to 
himself: ** to be either robbed, or be¬ 
nighted seems inevitable.” 

** I have a cottage witibin this copse,” 
said the old man, con^eria^his dil^- 
mu*-** what it ean.adbrd, you shall be 
welcome to for this night, and in the 
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morning you may pursue your jour¬ 
ney 

“ Sir, 1 am Stranger—and my gra¬ 
titude is by so much the greater, as it 
is due not only to your kindness but 
your confidence-*-'and for both as ♦vo¬ 
luntary and unsolicited.*^ 

“ You are a stranger-^-but 1 know 
that yon are perilously unaccommo¬ 
dated—4t has never been in my power 
to confer public benefits—butM-wfaen I 
was more attached to society than 1 
have for some years been—4n the con¬ 
ferring of a private bebefit, whether by 
relieving wantj ^or afibrding pleasure, 
i alwaj^ comidsted myself as having 
lost an advnntag«j when^with a previ¬ 
ous’cbisibioi»nehi of the^wer aUdtop- 
portunity, 1 have suil^tred it to be re¬ 
quested.** 
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Emerslj again thanked him, and ac¬ 
cepting his offer, accompanied him home. 

It was a small cottage, silrrounded 
by trees, and perfectly secluded from 
any visible neighbourhood—an old wo¬ 
man opened the door; and Emersly, 
with his host, entered a little parlour, 
in which was a table neatly spread with 
vegetables and water. 

tV 

** I should make you an unaccepta¬ 
ble compliment by inviting you to par¬ 
take of this fari,** said the old man, 
pointing to the table; but I can of¬ 
fer yon the choice of'otirtir food, if you 
pr^T it.—^Roots, fruits, and the pure 
element, have' beeif m^ snstehance for 
many years-^-bnt my old wonian choo¬ 
ses more' boldly, to eneoimtei4ithe pe¬ 
nalties ' of ^^igtation, rather than" sa¬ 
crifice her palate to her ease.” * 
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The old woman at this instant en¬ 
tering with a cold fowl and a flask of 
wine, Emersly preferred her mess to 
that of the gentleman, who eat and 
drank heartily and safely of his vegeta¬ 
bles and water, while they risked the 
consequences of high blood and indi¬ 
gestion from their flesh and wine« > 

“ Pray, Sir,” said Emersly, “ do you 

♦ 

feel yourself invigorated, by that insipid 
diet?” 

“ 1 feel.eaeyy< Sir, and'that is allsan 
old maa must expa^t; but that ibolish 
woman}, though as old as myself, and 
consequently her d^estive organs Botitch 
debilitated^,j|tm^ adh^fite to a.stropg 
and savoury diet»,,ai^. says slm has 
more ^ccasijpq it aa she g^s.older 
and weakefrrrth^ Copsequenoe is, gout, 
rheumatism^, and asthma, moroorlays. 
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all- the year round~-bot what so obsti* 
nate as an old W(Nman 

“ Sir/^ said she, addressing Emersly, 
‘‘ if 1 was to live one week as my mas> 
ter does, 1 should be in my grave the 
next—a bit of meat and a drop of 
wine is so natiiral to me, 1 could not 
do without it.” 

Natural?” interrupted the old gen¬ 
tleman, “ attend but to nature, and 
you will never err—but on nature we 
Imve supetinduced custom, which, 
though a second imtim!, is fhr inferim- 
to the first, and, in many^ instances, 
dsfeetly opposite ‘^to her intentions-^ 
but let us rAnember, that we never 
oppose her with iinpuitity.” 

“ And? yet, Sir,” dald Emersly, wish¬ 
ing to dhrek tlii'old man’s observations 
frbtit tbo'SnbJect Of iOgimen to a mOre 
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general one, custom goes far in emol- 
liating the rigours.of confinement, and 
in conforming our minds, as well as 
bodies, to the vicissitudes of life,—I 
might with some reason, supjmse, that 
your own life in this retired spot is qot 
perfectly consonant with nature’s dic¬ 
tates, which seem generally to refer us 
to society as to the chief -ingredient 
in the cup of human felicity.” 

(Here the old woman, feeling hen- 
self dismissed from a conversation in 
which slie bad hoped to bear a part, 
got up, and, with a kind of disap¬ 
pointed Humph! began to think of her 
chamber business; and as an extra bed 
that night, and an extra breakfast in 
the morning, remained to be prepared, 
which had never before occurred du¬ 
ring the whole time she had lived there. 
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it somewhat disturbed the usual econo> 
my of her affairs, whit^ she now left 
the room to adjust.) 

“ Human felicity I” replied the old 
gentleman, looking earnestly at Enier- 
sly: “Alas, young friend!—our life is 
an illusion!—^the world, a fallacy!—^iii 
which, led by the enchantress Hope, 
who points successively to scenes of 
distant bliss, which vanish at our ap> 
proach, on we go natil our footing 
£iils, earthen air<«formed bubble bursts 
•^o the disclosure of a scene substan> 
tial and etemah-^where Faith and 
Hope shidl consign us to the ^nd of 
Immortal Charily V* - . 

“ Your ooBclurioo* Sir, is unanswer* 
,afale, but your notions of the present 
life sure far t€|p»strmt*<-'they may be 
true a* to our genoral views i but there 
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are interventions of social complacency 
that will always compensate, in no 
small degree, for the evanescence of 
our air-built castles—these notions. 
Sir, are the natural result of your te- 
clusion from society.” 

To Emersly’s reply the old gentle¬ 
man leaking no answer, the former 
proceeded. 

“ Society, Sir, is the tree, producing 
the golden fruits of love—friendship— 
and the ‘ human face divine,’—far more 
precious than those of the Hesperides 
without their opposing guard.” 

“ Love!” exclaimed the old gentle¬ 
man (who seemed to have drooped at 
the particular application of Emer¬ 
sly’s remark on Bis solitude), “ what 
is it?—in its commonticceptation, the 
blind trick of nature to unite the 
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hexes i and in its Platonic, its pure, re. 
fined Sense.—the child of Imagination \ 
—and, as a child, alternately pleased 
and fretted by its {day-thing, till experi¬ 
ence has proved its imperfection, and 
induced disgust!—.Friendship, alike in 
its adversities, is of similar futility!— 
As to the ‘ human face divine’—it is a 
sublime expression of the poet—but if 
by it you myan beauty in its vulgar 
sense—beware of it, lest too late you 
find it but the vizor of h-11 with hea¬ 
ven’s impress!” 

“ 1 have always considered beauty, 
Sir, as a dangerous possession—.it is the 
very sceptre of /emaU_ sway—and 
'vvbere’ter it points, obedience follows— 
but alas, for the conseq^uence!—with an 
influence so absolute on the hearts and 
inolin^tipiiBof ittt devoted subjects, it is 
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no less insidiOHslj seductive of its 
sovereign possessor !— therefore, Sir, 
beauty has always stood privileged for 
many errors.” 

“ Then it takes good care its pri¬ 
vilege shall not lie dormant!—But, Sir, 
the tenor of yqur observations is’ be¬ 
coming too particular—too personal— 

1 live here to please myself; and as I 
do no harm to others thereby, it is al¬ 
lowable, on the principle of human li¬ 
berty, if not of social benefit.” 

Sir,”' replied Emersly, ‘*1 meant 
not to cehsuim your mode of living, 
or to question the general privilege 
of adopting that which suits our in¬ 
clination an^ ability, within. the pale 
of justice; but I will confess, that I 
wished by it to obtain from you a re-’ 
lation of the circumstances that could 
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and lose their own souls—substituted 
bj a false and foreign spirit, not haviiig 
the like faculties of sight, hearing, or 
understanding.—I have seen the modest 
become vain—the vaiu proud !—fraught 
u ith contumely and illsult!—and bear* 
iiig their humanity about them us 
though they scorned>it!— 

In the eleemosynary yvalks, 1 have 
seen the gifts of meek*eyed Charity 
admiuistereci uy the uEiCGurteOui hand 

4 

of surly insolence— fi'om wbofic repul¬ 
sive aspect, the wretch of sensibility 
has shrunk—and sought gn asylum in 
hev sorrows!” 

You have possibly mistaken the 
seriousn^ of pity for sev*uiiy'» 

“ 1 ^ 0 —no—instead of that inviting 
form in which the goddess herself ap¬ 
pears/ imagine the .characters of low- 
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bred surliness and supercilious pride, 
and you see, with few exceptions, the 
ministers of her earthly temples!— 

In the walks of business-but, let 

this suffice—such is the world!—so let 
it pass—I am ih^mp'etent to its reform¬ 
ation—and 1 leave the enjoyment of 
it to those more suitably qualified.” 

“ Your independence, Sir, must have 
exempted you from any personal sufiTer- 
i;i", in all that you have objected—and 
allow me to observe, Sir, that the good 
man cannot be in the strict line of his 
duty, when, by hit seclusion from so¬ 
ciety, he withdraws his * light from a 
dark and devious world—it is, at least, 
by the presence of good men, that the 
bad are abashed and confonnded.” 

Oh!—do not urge mie> farther.—I 
have seen these things—but—(I corfess 
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it),—had 1 seen no more—1 could have 
lived on enduring the world, bj de¬ 
spising it—but I have seen it in its hor¬ 
rid character—and I dread it!—Do not 
think I speak this in the spirit of mis¬ 
anthropy—1 love manfKnd—but 1 shun 
monsters!—Oh, blood! blood! blood! 
—Save me, Heaven, from all recollec¬ 
tion of the past!—Exclude from my 
memory—my mind, all access to im¬ 
agination 1—for it cannot endure, though 
but in fancy, the contempi%)iion of 
such, scenes of horror V* 

Emersly, surprised by the old gen¬ 
tleman’s ejaculation,* uiid seeing his 
countenance again become palu and 
his eyes fixed, suddenly stortfd up to 
supportjtim; wben^ catching Eiuersly 
by the brea$tr—‘* Villain 1” be exclaimed,- 
“ i^ it blood you want?--IIah!”. 
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At this instant the old woman en* 
tered; and, looking at her master, 
gave a shriek, and begged Emersly to 
help her, for that he was going into 
one of his tits. 

“ What?” said the astonished youth, 
“—what can be the cause of this?” 

“ Oh,. Sir!” replied the woman, as 
she endeavoured to recover him, ** he 
has been subject to tits of melancholy 
many years—and Heaven knows, poor 
gentleihith, they have had a melancholy 
cause.—Do, Sir, supporth isdear head, 
while 1 fetch some water.—1 never knew 
him so bad as this before.^* 

Emersly stooped; and the womans 
raising her head» gave another shriek, 
and burst into tears—the old man, how 
recovering looked at Emersly. 

“ Who are you?” said he: then.-- 
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tufniog efes upwards—“ Is this au 
instance df thy justice or thy mercy? 
—Has^ ¥boa at length, blest me with 
the naeans of recovering my long<lost 
daughter!—or delivered to my venge¬ 
ance her mother’s iiiftmlerer!—but— 
that cannot be—/le could iiot*-^yet his 
”fatber’might!-—^Who are you ?” 

He seized the picture at the bosom of 
Eihersly;—** Here is the ^orttaitore” 
(and his tears fell on it)—“ hut where 
the dear Original!—Oh f' tehNhme, who 
youare, and by the sacred'Wotd, tell me 
ti^uly how you liroeared this picture.” 

“ Sir,” replied Eitiarsly, ^‘this pic¬ 
ture cantibt interest fttiur feelings’tnore 
pbignaWtiy than am a gentle¬ 

man; and this picfhre Is a pledge of 
love—thh deaf object’I deceived it from, 
told me it th^'^cture of her mother 
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—bat 'who was her mother—I have 
yet to learn.” 

“ Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the 
old man, falling on his knees, ‘‘ Myste> 
rious and inscrutable are thy ways !-— 
but in thy appointed time thou remo* 
vest -the obscurity that veils thy works 
of mercy and good, will to'man!—Oh, 
Sir!” (turning to Emersly) “ if you 
ha.ve yet lo know her mother—Alas!— 
I am her father!—if this be the picture 
of. her. mother—she is indeed my dear, 
dear^ daughter!—Oh! tell Sir—tell 
me where 1 migr find her—where 1 may 
embrace my in peace!— 

tell me how she has lived till now.” 

Sir,” said Emersly, “ the circum¬ 
stances of hei^ liC eare nearly a^ strange 
to me, as they are to youY I. first knew 
and ]oved[ her, as the daughter of an ab- 
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scure farmer in the-North of England, 
nor was it, till, at my departure from 
thence, she presented to me this picture 
of her mother, that 1 had any doubt 
concerning her birth: but conceiving, 
from a knowledge of the farmer, and 
his circumstances, that it was not an 
article of his purchase, 1 expressed my 
surprise, which she seemed to avoid a 
direct answer to; but on my asking her, 
in plain terms, if Mortimer (for that 
is his name) was not her fatl»a<*^‘ Ob, 
yes,^ said she,/and more than father.’ ” 
Here the old gentleman mused— 

“ He could not have furhmed my in- 
fant—no—the preservation of her life 
and this picture, proves it.” ■ 

« How far,” continued Emersly, 
they may be more or less happy 
for this wonderful discovery, 1 have 
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no idea—never was affection more 
abundant or reciprocal—they live an 
example of paternal love and filial 
piety, and separation will be”— 

“ By no means,” interrupted the old 
gentleman hastily, “ she shall be his 
daughter still«<-'and 1 will be their 
friend.—And has he supplied the cares 
and comforts of a father to her ?~Oh ! 
let me hasten to relieve my heart of the 
weight of gratitude it bears him, and 
make itv^he future business of my life 
to repay his bounty to my child !-*-but 
how do they live?” 

“ Mortimer^>4s a poor man. Sir—but 
the little that he has he aflectionately 
shares with her.” 

“ Heaven bless him I” 

That they have no difficulties is 
more than I can say."” 
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“They shall not have them long— 
my heart yearns to relieve them.—Is 
she like this picture?** 

No resemblance can be more so.** 
The tears poured dovrn his cheeks^ 
and addressing the old woman, Ym 
remember well this portrait.—My poor 
Julia !** 

« Ah, Sir, I do!** 

My head and heart ar6*foo full of 
this event—^permit me to retire—in^the 
morhin^, Sir, we will arrang^She busi¬ 
ness of our departure.** 

EmerSl^ retired soon after, and, on 
entering the chamber. Was struck with 
a painting so exactly like the minia* 
ture he received ftom Ellen, that no 
doubt could exist of their lieing por¬ 
traits of the-same person.—The conse- 
quences likely to ensue from this ex- 
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traordinary discovery occupied his mind 
with the most pleasing prospects, till 
sleep consigned it to the uncontrolled 
dominion of fancy. 

In the morning, Emersly again ex- 
piossed a wish iINknow the particulars 
of the old gentleman’s history; but he 
again declined entering on the redtal, 
which, he said, muistt bring to his recol¬ 
lection scenes too distressing for his 
mind under its present anxiety to en¬ 
dure. l|h informed him, that his name 
was Clinton, and said that, at some 
future period, he might probably ac¬ 
cede to his request. 

No time was lost in preparing for 
their departure, which was in a few 
days accomplished; Mr. Clinton lea¬ 
ving the old woman to take care of 
the house; which he observed, must 
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never be wholly relinquished by him 
while he lived. 

The voyage was safe, and the plea¬ 
sing anticipations of the lover and the 
parent left no void in the heart or mind 
of either—they were the only apd in¬ 
exhaustible theme of conversation— 
while the benevolence of the parent’s 
fund intentions could only be equalled 
by the ardent expressions of the lover 
in commtodation of his child 
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CHAP. 


As the '^rival of Henry was unad> 
vised, and unexpected by his uncle, it 
caused in his 4 nind some doubt of a 
welcome reception ; and as any other 
Vr'ould have beeu particularly 
sant in tl^^presence of Mr. Clinton* he 
contrived, on their landing in England, 
to defer the introduction of that gen- 

It 

tleman till he had presented himself.-*— 
Preparatory to his own appearance, he 
addressed a line, informing hi^ uncle 
of his unlicensed return, and promised 
to explain the necessity of it to his sa> 
tlsfaction; and without waiting for 
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anj answer to his note, took tlie earliest 
opportunity of following it, leaving 
Mr. Clinton as well accommodated as 
he could be, at an inn a few miles dis> 
tant. 

His return was heartily v^li^omed by 
all the servants; and he was Vespect- 
iully received by Mr. Richatdsbn, who 
waited the promised explanation, that 
might redeem the good opinion of Mr. 
Escrsiy, and demdttstFato the efficacy 
of those precepts he had hiffiaelf inctd- 
cated. 

Henry, on inquiring for his uncle, 
was informed by Mr. Richardson, that 
he had been the day before sent for 
to Ashbourne, at the requef^t of the 
ateward, to wait the result of-a dan> 
gerous wound Sir Williambad received 
in a dnel with Captain Sedley. 
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“ What could occasion the duel, Mr. 
Richardson ?” said Henry. 

That is at present unknown. Sir. 
—The Baronet was brought home 
Mounded yesterday morning by some 
strange men—a^d from them we learn¬ 
ed ihe name of his antagonist, and that 
Captain Sedley was likewise wounded, 
and taken with little hopes of recovery, 
to a farm-hotts6 on the stmt.^^ 

Then there is so tiui« tO iie.iost,'' 
said Henry; and was going to ring for 
the equipment of his horse; when Mr. 
Richardson saying he thought he had 
. better defer his visit till the next day— 
“ W'hat, replied Henry, V talk 
of delay and death present?** 

“ Sir,’* smd'Mr. Riehardson, > “ your 
uncle is there.** 

“ Sir?** 
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“ Your uncle is there, Sir.” 

Oh, I understand you—but surely 
in a case like this the explanation of 
my return is not necessary to precede 
my interview.” 

Mr. Ricliardson then took him by the 
hand—Sir, said he, “ it is not pre¬ 
suming beyond my authority to i-equest 
not merely the explanation of your 
return without leave, *but also your 
answer to this letter” (presenting that 
received from Mr. Melmoth). 

Henry took the letter, and, starting 
at the hand-writing, perused the con¬ 
tents. 

“ This is a heavy charge indeed. 
Sir—^but 1 am innocent.*—Heaven and 
my conscience attest it to ihyself—and 

. d* - t * 

I trust the story truly told will prove it 
to you.” 
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He then related the whole to Mr. 
Richardson—who having seriously cen*. 
sured his imprudence, acquitted him of 
crinae, and immediately sent a detailed 
account of the affair to Mr. Emersly, 
that no impediment to a reconciliation 
might unnecessarily remain. 

Mr. Richardson,” said Henry, as 
they sat over their wine after dinner, 
“ considering the awful condition of 
my brother it may not be *an irre¬ 
lative question—What think you of my 
brother's character? — for our habits 
of intimacy have been but slightly 
formed 

“ Siri’^ replied Mr. "^Richardson, 
“ characters are delicate subjects.—In 
matters both of opinion and practice 
while he was under my tuition, we cer¬ 
tainly differed diametrically—wha^t his 
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acticMis have been as a man, I do 'iiot 
know—and bis heart whence their mo¬ 
tives have arisen, I cannot kno^-^ 
reports, of the most atrocious-natAre, 
have gone forth, which, if unfounded, 
should subject the propagators to the 
most severe punishment-—but to aver 
his character, Sir, is bejond the inform¬ 
ation 1 possess/^ 

“ What reports,” said Henry, “ are 
those yotf speak of?” 

** It would shbck you to hear them, 
Sio—do not require it.” 

“ Mr. Richardson,” I may venture to 
ask you,—^how are the femily at Haw- 
thonr?—Haveyodrinquferieaevef reach¬ 
ed so far ?-—My uncle—inexorable still, 
1 suppose ^not a stovd; Mh Richard¬ 
son ?•—Well, I hopetstill to make them 
happy—and* nrith«tM)'O0enoe-to uncle— 
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Poor Mortimer!—you bavej perhaps, 
suffered on my account—^hut it shall 
be made up to you.’* 

I|e is past all eompensatbn here:, 
Sir.—I have written his epitaphy. and 
your uncle has, given him a grave!—» 
and his daughter’* . 

v' •' 

“ Oh ,Heavens!” said Henry*—what 
of his daughter?” 

“ She is gone, Sir—^but where^ has, 
as yet, escaped all inquiry.** 

“ Oh, Ellen! Ellen!—what.am I to 
think of this—^but the circumstances, 
Mr. Richardson—the circumstances— 
how—^whenTr?where did the old man 
die?—Ihd she leaee him-—«nd did it 
break hia^heart !? 

“ It wjllbtit adxlto yomr aiHi^on, 
Sir, to know tfant Mortiawn- was arrests 
ed at the suit oC€iqBfni|iSeidl«yj*’ 
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“ Captain Sedley?*’ 

** Captain Sedley, • Sir.—Mortimer 
had formerly given a bond to your bro¬ 
ther for a certain consideration, which 
bond your brother had afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Sedley. Mortimer’s circum¬ 
stances rendered him totally unable to 
discharge it, and he was thrown into 
prison.” 

“ Poor old man I” 

“ This alarmed your mother and 
she seized his effects for his arrears 
with tier?** 

“ Cruel mother!” 

** His daughter’s attention to him 
in prison, and her exertions for him 
without, were truly worthy of her.” 

“ Where was my nbclef” 

** Sir, at tii«>'tirfie she applied to 
ham,'he was indMposed->be had just 
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received Mr. ’ Melmoth's letter from 
Spain.” 

, ** I understand you—<«he pleaded the 
catfse of a distrest old man to a deaf 
ear and an obdurate heart.—Oh, uncle! 
uncle!-—My mother, and my brother 
too—and my poor Ellen t—Oh I Mr. 
Richardson, 1 am distracted!” 

Sir, as soon as the particulars of 
Mortimer’s situation were known to 
your uncle (for he refused to hear them 
from herself) ”.—— 

“ And who told them?” 

“ Will Hurst.” 

“ The only honest heart among ye 
all.” 

“ As soon as they were made known 
to him, he immediately went to the old 
man’s’relief;A but hki daugh^efs un- 
accountabjjbe al^eneo^iad, i» the memi 

VOL. II. 
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the pressure of his other oalamiti!^) to 
bare brok^ hia heart J-irfee died the 
very morjsia^. y0i|» uudie, went to |»- 
lietehiiii^^ . 

*‘'.Aj3d no tnforqaation ofhis.daugh> 
ter ?” 

None, Sin-—fA >s«aall bundle of 
tiiiiifs, whidh she. bad^^facked for her 
iatherj’aiuiie, eras found by the side of 
the rivulet that runs by the cottage—^ 
but had she been droivnedf her body 
must ere now have-appeared.’’ 

Henryks grief now burst fordi in tears, 
whifo hie exciamaitiona were so intern- 
operate as to be scarcely short of impro- 
eatioiui en Jiis uncle, hieuanther, fmd 
hia hfotker^ to whom be ahkributed the 
wtade .of. this. edfomity.’^Gfo started 
6awL»^ lflble,.ta«uk taking bis hat, 



hwatont room. • Mf.Ri^harf&oa 
fiaw hllll &<Hi» the window, pan through 
thl^, ^te, an^ appr^tendiog some 
dei^eratee6ndmilvfi>iIowedhiin«ta di»- 
tance, unperc^ved, to the chufcb-^yardi 
He stopped at the grave of Morti.> 
tnei:; and having read the epitaph, 
he raised his hands to heaven, hs- 
seiited to its ttttth, and w^tl-^Frem'^ 
thence Mr. Rmhardson folhjwedhim to. 
the once: ha^^ cottager—nbW shut 
ande desolatjs-i'the notice of iia being 
“ To Lett’’ was niuok on a board at thb 
gardeii'gwte, sidiicfa Henrj knmediatefy 
tore down and tranqsled on, mthinn 
earnest resentment of the oppressmn 
that hhd’orHshed its foraner. 

He then turned'back in the^KiDstjrde8<^ 
perafW agon^r^ . Wbikt' M*. Richardson 
having fdliovfi^ Mi^ to vritlnn 
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yards of the house, contrived to slip in 
the back way, unpcrceived,a fewnl&utes 
before him, and found Mr. Emessljr 
arrived, to Whom he communicated the 
alarming grief of his nephew. 

«**•««* 

The reception of Henry by his uncle 
was the most affectionate that can be 
<x>nceived; but, on the part of Henry 
there was more respect than ardour. 

The loss of Ellen, and the death of 
Mortimer, he conceived, might easily 
have been prevented by his uncle; and 
it filled his heart with too much grief, 
to admit a sense of joy or gratitude at 
that timehe took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of retiring. 

Tbe nmct morning he arose, and sat 
dbwnHo contemplate the'^picture, when 
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he Ti|Rs surprised by a voice which, 
though familiar to his ear, he coujd not 
name; he started up, and opening the 
door, saw Betty, who had been servant 
to Mortimer; the poor girl, after in> 
forming him that breakfast was ready, 
looked at him with tears in her eyes—he 
shook her by , the hand—and entered 
the parlour somewhat* more sat;isj[ie^d 
with his uncle, for retaining this h)xni- 
ble relict of the family at Hawthorn. 

Henry” said Mr. Emersly, after 
they had taken their first cup of.coj^Cf* 
** 1 have to inform you, that ypi^ bj^o- 
ther is no more I” 

“ My brother. Sir?” 

“ Is dead I—Your mothier ha$.[du>> 
graced herself and her famjly \^iih a 
man, married, and the husband and 

* * K " m * 4 • 

father of an amiable wife and five chil- 
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dren, with whom she has eloped, and 
the title and estate are now yours. 
On whatever additional happiness they 
may or can confer, I congratulate you 
most cordially; but hope you will make 
a better use of both than your late bro¬ 
ther has.** 

“ Oh, Sir,** replied Henry, “ talk not 
to me of happiness—my title is that of 
a distracted man ?—^and my estate a life 
of sorrow !** 

** Come, come, Henry, this is extra- 
Tpgant—the death of Mortimer and 
the absence of his daughter I regret 
with you most sincerely; bttt an age of 
tears cannot recall the dead—and' in 
this eventful IMe, a thousand circufm- 
stahces may re'store the merely ab¬ 
sent.*’ 

Merely absent?—Oh! Heavens, that 
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it were so!—nrerely absent is to return 
at will;—-Ob, Sir, this is trifling.” 

“ Henry, I would encourage hope— 
I would assist it by every means in my 
power.” 

“ Your assistance timely bestowed. 
Sir, might have been serviceable—it is 
now a vain oflTer.” 

“ 1 am sensible of the error you 
allude to, Henry, which originated in 
vanity and was eonflrmed by the mis-> 
representations of your brother, who, 
as he lived, so he died—obstinately 
proi|d, wilful, and wicked—such a tale 
has been told, as will render hi^ memory 
hateful—his character is too black to 
be easily believed: on the other hand, 
that, of Mortimer as far exceeds in vir¬ 
tue my former conception of it, as yoUr 
brother’s exceeds in vice the wotst tson- 
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struotion my judgment ever formed. 
Licentiously gay he appeared to the 
world—tliis was but a mask for habits 
of the most inveterate and serious sin; 
and as cruelty, hypocrisy, lust, and 
deep-laid device, were the business of 
his life—children seduced and deserted 
—broken-hearied parents, and forlorn 
orphans, were the ghosts which hovered 
round his death-bed, and appalled his 
sullen soul with terrors beyond the. 
grave!—^But I will now relate to you all 
that has passed from the time of your 
departure from England.^* 

.Tito alarm and astonishment that ap¬ 
peared in the countenance of Henry, 
on hearing the account of his btother^s 
condaet, as related by Kent* pre Iteyond 
descriptioi|.*^ 

Indeed, indeed,!^ said he, it is 
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not easily to be believed.—But surely,” 
exclaimed the youth, “ the providence 
of Heaven could not end at the death 
of Mortimer—it preserves her still for 
the arras of a tender parent, a sincere 
lover—and for the happiness that now 
awaits her approved virtue.” 

Parent?” cried Mr. Emersly. 

** Yes, Sir—^Iie now expects my no- 
tice, and thinks me employed in the 
preparation of his daughter for the re¬ 
ception of an anxious and affectionate 
father.” 

Henry then informed his uncle of the 
circumstances which led to this disco¬ 
very, and was again relapsing into 
despair, when a servant entered the 
room with a letter, which Mr, Emersly 
immediately opened, and, looking at 
the signature^ r^d aloud. 
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** To a wretch on the verge of eter¬ 
nity, and whose mind is impressed 
the horrors of a guilty life, a lie is im¬ 
possible.—^If the following confession 
may be any atonement for the part 
I have taken In the scheme projected 
against Mortimer and his daughter, it 
wjll by so much alleviate t^e* enormous 
weight of guilt that .opfll^sses my de¬ 
parting soul! 

“ 1 was born and bred to an humule 
fortune—with no other dependance than 
on my industry and ingenuity—^for the 
fair exertion of which, my’lather had 
procured for me a liberal education, 
and placed me at a pfliper age^ with a 
very respectable solicitor, from whom 
( derived not only much professional 
knowledge but many wholesome les- 
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sons on the ways of the world, and the 
necessity of avoiding them, to become 
a, respectable practitioner. — But the 
iieights of ambition courted my ascen¬ 
sion, and I soon left the dull, tedious 
road of fair practice, for the serpentine 
tracks of illicit license—the study of 
law and equity was relinquished &t that 
of fraud and circumvention; while my 
genius, flattered by the opinion of 
others, soared to a pitch of audacity 
which placed me beyond competition, 
and eventually recommended me to the 
notice of Lady Emersly, by whom I was 
employed to make some additions to a 
former will of the* late Sir William, 
with a strict injunction that certain of 
them should escape bis signature—^tbis 
was efieoted by supl>lying a duplicate 
withdhe omissions ordered by her lady- 
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ship, tfaepFincipalof which was, a lega¬ 
cy of 2000/. to Miss Ellen Mortimer— 
you. Sir, were in Lcmdon at the time^ 
and Sir William, being unable to read 
himself, heard w'hat 1 read, and signed 
what 1 had written. 

I had succeeded so well in this un- 

a 

dertaking, that 1 w'as soon after re¬ 
quest^ by the young Baronet to assist 
him in schemes of a different nature— 
his amours—and as a red coat, cockade, 
aqd sword, are well known to be the 
best heart-traps for the country, nay 
bhick coat and quill were lai^^ide for 
the dress and accoutrements of a sol¬ 
dier* 

The same success attended me in 
these undertakings as in the former^; 
and 1 had the sati^laetion of the Baro¬ 
net’s approbahion, at the e:ilpense only 
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of a few brokea hearts and distracted 
mindss—then, subjects of boast and 
laughter—now, of anguish and terror! 

“ But my chef d’ceuvre was, after as¬ 
sisting to deprive Mortimer’s daughter 
of her legacy, to aid in procuring her 
person for my employer.—It was con¬ 
sidered by the Baronet himself as an 
arduous undertaking, and to be effected 
only by means of uncommon policy— 
what they were, and their conse¬ 
quences, I may presume to be already 
known to you, so far as to the imprison¬ 
ment and ^ eath of Mortimei>—1 there¬ 
fore proceed to the main purpose of this 
letter.—it was expected that the bnsii* 
ness between the cc^tage and the prison 
would afford us an opportunity of seiz¬ 
ing our fair prey in,perfectsecfurity.— 
One morning> as she was passing alone 
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with some articles tied tip in a hand¬ 
kerchief, I stopped her by the side of 
the brook; and, having laid her bundle 
on the bank, that it might be, for a 
time, supposed, she had thrown herself 
into it, forced her into a chaise, which 
I had placed in the lane, and conveyed 
her to a mad-house in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the place I write from. Here 
1 was to commit her to the care of the 
master, as a person suffering under an 
intermitting melancholy—while my 
pak was, to prepare her for the recep¬ 
tion of the Baronet the next day; when, 
by persuasion, fraud, or force, she was 
to submit to bis desires. 

** But I feel that 1 have neither 
strength lior time to afford you r^e 
than necessary information.—1 have 
informed you where she is, which will 
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be sufficient for her release—omitting, 
therefore, his attempt, and her deter¬ 
mined resistance, I proceed to the cir¬ 
cumstance of the duel; of which, what¬ 
ever may have been the Baronet's story, 
you may rely on the truth of mine. 

“ ^he long and disgraceful prosecu¬ 
tion of our scheme being now carried as 
far as our meah^ could avail towards 
success, she being now in the sole power 
of the Baronet, 1 began to look for the 
promised reward of my endeavours, 
which was to have been settled by an 
annuity of 100/.; and if 1 should con¬ 
sent to niarry the girl off his hands, 
when disglist had' succeeded to satiety, 
an additional 100/..for the obligation/^ 
l|yhis was more than Henry could en* 
dure; he snatched the letter from his 
uncle, and tearing it, one half went iato 
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the flhfe, and the other fell on the 
ground. 

“ Sir,' this is an impudent lie—the 
villain lives, and dares to insult us thus, 
because mj brother is dead, and unable 
to refute the charge.’’ 

“ Henry,” replied Mr. Emersly, 
“ were they not the words of a dying 
man, and premised with so much se¬ 
rious observation, 1 should myself doubt 
it—^but let us follow him to the end of 
his letter, which I see still remains.” 

*Mr. Emersly took it from the ground 
and’read on. 

** But when 1 made my claim, he 
coolly told me, his pilrpose itas served, 
so far as 1 could efTeut it, and I must 
w^t kis pleasure for mine. Surpri^ 
at' the jang froid with which he a'lu 
swered me-*-! warmly asked him what 
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he meant bj it.—‘ I mean, that you are 
a rascal,’ said he, ‘ and the world shall 
know it—-the scheme is half accom¬ 
plished, Sedley—do you think I had 
not an underplot to secure my reputa¬ 
tion from the possibility of your attack 
—or tl^ink you I would hold farther 
league with you in any shape w'hat- 
ever?—Fool, not to know yourself a 
mere tool in my hands,^ to be thrown 
aside when no longer wanted.—An an¬ 
nuity ?—what—to publish to the world 
the occasion of it?—no—character 1 
laugh at, but reputation is necessary- 
leave mn, rascsd, and let me see or hear 
of you UQ more—and, by way of ad¬ 
vice,, quit tlie kingdom, and seek some 
cor^E of it wj^ere no trace of Sedley 
or ms conduct caq be known.’—This 
was on our way one morning to the 
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madohouse.— 1 instantly took out a 
brace of pistols>-i>and putting one of 
themvinto his hands, insisted that he 
should either blow out iny brains or I 
would blow out bis—without measur¬ 
ing the ground very nicely, we turned 
about—both fired—both fell—and both 
bad died on the spot, had not a man 
from a neighbouring farm-house by 
chance passed by, and» seeing our con- 
^tiM, ran for help. The Baronet was, 
1 suppose, well enough to direct bis 
^ay hone—I was taken to the faitn- 
houab) where I have lain ever since in 
bfMwly esipectation of dtes^-^it^cannot 
be off—nnd the nl!t«r«^state 1 have 

BO often laughed at— i nOw tremble to 
think of this cbAfeniob I, lb^,the 
laat time,‘bi|ht the wretched name of 

“SfiDtlBY.” 
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“ Well, Sediey,” said Mr. Emeraljr, 
when he had finished the letter jasy 

Hearen regard the sincerity of yOur re- 

\ 

pentance, and hate mercy on your soul! 
—your oifenoes have been great and 
numerous, but it is something in the 
eye of Heaven to have a due sense of 
them at last.^* 

“ Where, Sir,” said Henry, “ was the 
letter dated from?” 

Really,*^ replied Mr. Emersly', 1 
did not observe it.” 

Henry started up—“ And thfe head 
trftheletteirisburnt—Oh! Fool! Fool!” 

« Ah !” said Mr. Emersly, equally 
Vexed, ** all 'rashness is felly.” * 

He then got u{r, and; ringing the bell, 
de^i^d one of the servants io go im¬ 
mediately to Ashbourne fer George the 
coachman: in the mean while, Mr. 
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Emersly endeavoured to sooth the dis' 
traction of his enamoured neplien^. 

When George arrived, he vras imme> 
diately questioned whether he knew 
the name of the place where the duel 
was fought; and having answered in the 
negative,' 

“ No, no,” cried the petulant youth, 
“^he knows nothing,—!-My poor £llen is 
by thb time really mad~and 1—Oh, 
Heavens!—am distracted—her father 
too—how can 1 see him?—or what 
can I say ?” 

** Harry, Harry,” cii^d Mr. Emersly, 

do not suffer yourself to be thus borne 
aw^y by pa$sion-«>lei'’'ttS consider a 
little.—Had you no conversation, 
George, with the men who brought 
y<^r master home 

“ No, Sir,J^ replied GeHtge, “ no 
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more than just about my master— 
they said they found him lying on the 
ground shot through the body-*-that 
he told them where to carry him—and 
they brought him home after having 
his wound bound up.” 

“ Then you think you could not 
find any one of them ?” 

“ No, Sir^—and yet I do recollect one 
of them said he had a cousin who kept 
the Greyhound under the hill.” 

*'■ Do you recollect the name of the 
man who said so ?” 

I think, Sir, they called him Gib- 

bons^” . 

• > ■ 

Then go, George, and ask the mw 
at the Greyhound if he has such a coii>* 
sin, and where he lives—perhaps tha^ 
may give us some clue—and, (^eorgeji 
lose no time about it.” 
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George'promised the utmost an old 
man could do* and departed. 

“ Henry,” said Mr. Emersly, “ is 
Mr.Clinton informed of our residence ?” 

Yes, Sir—and will arrive, I fear, 
long before his daughter!—ine was only 
to wait the return of the first post after 
my arrival—and be here by the.quick> 
est conveyance he could procure.— 
Al^sl how great will be bis disappoint* 
ment!” 

“ Perhaps not, Harry — cannot we 
contrive some means of detaining him 
on the road for a day or so ?”' 

“ Ah, Sir,”—any means to put olF 

F 

the evil day must be wdbodnie.” 

■ “ Not so much to put off the evil 
day, 1 hope, as to contiive'hul arrival- 
on a' haqipyone.— I atn loath, very loath, 
to defer his ^jpes'; but in a case like 
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this, it is better that ho|>e be a day de¬ 
ferred, than wounded by a day’s disap^ 
pointoaent.” 

George returned much sooner than 
he was expected, and his countenance 
denoted his errand effective. 

“ Well, George,” said Mr. Einersly, 
“ what have you to tell us?” 

“ Why SiT*—l am rather warm, and 
rather,tt?o much out of breath for a 
long stpry.” 

“ The sluarter tlje better, George— 
and in order to make it so, you need 
not tell us how you procured your in¬ 
formation, but what it is.” 

“ Why, then, g«r—to be as short as 
1 emi—rkhe mon lives about two miles 
from K^wick—tand is servant to the 
farmer who. undertook the care of Cap-, 
tain Sedley.” 
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George,” said Mr. Emersly, “ here 
is a guinea for jour information.” 

** And here,” said Henry, starting 
up with new life, is another for your 
haste—and now, George, get my horse 
saddled, and saddle another for yourself 
—and let us make the best use of them 
we can.” 

George had been too well paid for his 
exertions to relax a tittle from his ut¬ 
most ability; which the old man, thus 
circumstanced, found all but compe* 
tent to a lover^s haste. 


It was near evening when they ar¬ 
rived at the farm-house.—Henry was 

. t ' 

respectfully received by riie farmer— 
and informed that Sedley died the 
juierht before. 
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I am sorry for it,” said Henrj. 

“ Ah, Sir,” said the farmer—** it is 
mad work, this duelling—mad work. 
Sir.” 

“ He was a stranger to me,** said 
Henry, “ hot he could have given me 
some material information, which 1 am' 
now at a loss for—pray is there a mad* 
house in this neighbourhood ?** 

“ Yes, Sir,‘there is.’* 

“ Can you direct me to it?” 

1 can. Sir—but it will be useless 
to-night, for they will suffer none of 
the poor creatures to be seen after sun¬ 
set.” 

“ Can you lodge ns to-night, farmer?” 

“ Why, Sir, we have but one room 
that you could be at all comforta|>le in, 
and the dead body lies there.” 

“ You have an easy chair, farmer.^” 

L 
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Yes, Sir, 

*‘ Thtit shall "do^** ssdd Henrj, and 
I will ^ank yaa/* 

“ My dame and I could give up our 
l}ed for one aiglit.^^ 

** Bjp BO means/' said Henry, “ the 
«liaiT win do—1 shall^ however, take 
your direction to the mad*hou 80 —they 
may, perhaps, answer a question, if they 
will not admit a visitor.” 

The farmer having pointed out the 
way, Henry ordered George to procure 
some refreshment against his ret:ttrn«4-< 
and set out alone. 

He soon reached the hoiis«|| which 
waa about three miles distant, andfound 
it.on^a soqueetered sjpott sonouoded Jby 
a staoug and kigb brielfe whll>«~ha rang 

* man^appeared 
i»t amldesised bis 
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He askfed if a joulig lady trail «jii the 

hduiie, dtantioiiing her namh^td^whihh 

he ifeeeived a rtegatire i^eply—this 

* 

alarmed him, and he began to coiieeive 

the keeper a party in the plot. 

Are you the master of the house 

said Henry.*' 

“ No, Sir " 

** Let me see him.** 

He came and made the same reply. 

• ** I cannot positively contradict you.” 

said Henry; *'bift be it at your peril. 

Sir, to deny it, if she is herd^as it shall 
« 

be my business to have other proof that 
your titeertion isJ;rue^to<iltorrow, or 
the day ai^er, ^ou inay rely upon it, 1 
shall search' ;^ur house By a legal war- 
radr.**' 

"With this' atourance Henry left him, 
ahd t%tdi^hd'W'fhd1f4iinief*s. 
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He found the family retired to bed, 
but a plentiful table set out in the par* 
lour—and two comfortable chairs (in 
one'of which George was asleep)—hav¬ 
ing roused George, he sat down to sup¬ 
per, w ith some w hat less appetite than 

K 

if Ellen's confinement had been ac¬ 
knowledged at the house he went to. 

* 

“ 1 think, George,” said Heny^, 
“ there seems to be a kind disposition 
in our host.” 

“ 1 think there is, Sir Henry.” 

“ 1 desire, George, jou will omit this 
title for a time—it will on!l^' create con¬ 
fusion.—Did any words pass l^^ween 
you and him, during my absence ?” 

. “ None worth mentioning. Sir.—I 

t A 

asked about the captain—how he died 
—if he die4 penitent?” 

“Penitent? George, why,what do 
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jou mean ?—Was there any more cause 
for penitence in him than every dj ing 
man must naturally feel?” 

“ I believe, Sir, he had lived but a 
sorry life.” 

««*You think so, George—and what 
said the farmer?’^ 

“ He said he died very uneasy. Sir 
~he wRs very much afraid of dying— 
and said a good deal about a lady in 
yon mad-house.” 

“ He did ?” 

« Yes, Sir.” 

“ Well, George, when you have taken 
yourtttjpper, you may rest yourself in 
that eliair^ as wert as you Can, ’aii4 1 
will db'tbe same in this ” 
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Henry arose early in the in6PI)itog;. 
and Jus suspicion of Ellen^a odOfhie* 
meni iB Ifae jbotise he had b^ii to the 
nig^i' before bdng more condMitod-by 
V^tat George had said at he 

again bent his steps that il'ay.' ^ 

•i 

Ai^ he was walking near the wall, 
he was suddenly surprised'by a vio¬ 
lent shriek fiiEma some^art af th«%ouse 
looked up—£M|d, seehig’hutone 
window open, coiielv^dlt nlust Have 
come from tbence.—fie remained l^ith 
his eyes dxed on^the windW acomSider- 
aile time, but saw nbliody, and be'cW- 
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trnued his ^ralk round the wall; W'hen, 
returning to the spot where he bad 
been alamted, he saw a white handker¬ 
chief lying ob the 'ground, which he 
took up, and, feeling something hard, 
opened it, and beheld the portrait of 
himsdf.*—This was sufficient—the ac- 
qubidon of a gold mine would hare been 
less vUluedhy him—it was impo^ible to 
wait the r^ular rbing of the bouse— 
he rang violently at the gate—and was 
threatened hy the master with the con¬ 
tents of a blunderbuss if he did not go 
about hb business. 

“ said Henry, I shall expect 
ypur ^ubmbsion, ^ustead of yielding 
mine. vHoq^yer, let me first inform 
you who I am—perhaps yon are a dif- 
feren,t tnan, to dffienmt persoiis.”-*-He 
then'^rote hb name'on a card,—and 
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w9& <jesired 

tv’hwveiit.' 

£11m .baA'i^.<^oiM»ga»ue,tbQ.«ff«c( of 
her fint sarfHiw, iv^ rbfhter, al^f to 
vtipfKnrhthe meeting,* which ws|s ardent 
in the extrente-HMniles end teats'made 
up the alhmmte^spect of Ellen’s coun> 
tenamie, while thni^ of *|ienry beamed 
With iimnl}r«[Kitctiaiinn4<consttinmate 
srae aemte minutes before t^eir 
repeated* ennhewme sfHiki'give plgo^ to 
wordsr^andthmexclamatiaft apd'epi¬ 
thet were 'the tmlji mlief wii^lied to 
the 'fulness ‘of thew baatmit, until'Da- 
tufe, oj^cssed by an excess af bliss, 
subifided' in the'>nt^ tejindbib state of 
tnnquility. 

L»^i¥M],/MMWiihataglieA8id4 

rf, jocosely-W»^ 

Mttoiagiia, ShnW^9 r«|s^ed EHen, 



‘Startipg with atteprise^iisiidjii^rehend- 
ing it the name of some other nut^^ 
which he. luuhiMdrorteBtfy'af^lied to 
heMr<<^*f MoiiKtagiieP^^«t»»v»r- 

“ Is the name you are • kno^m (hy 
here.”?/^, 

“ Ah, Sir—I understand it now— 
but I need not. wonder—they hate not 
only.^ chaugedK my/.-name—they have 
denied i^y. sanity—^d,4ndeed, t^eir 
.dl^a .of/'nte. had nearly, ’verified ^their 
assmtionJf. 

“ I hope not,” replied Hens 3 ^‘* 4ho 

iOstf,h»8» i«d«ed, daperted the Hly on 

* 

your oheek—but it shall bloom ^ain 
askd m\ tat nam^, thi^ of, ]\|o^wp|er, 
or Montague,is indifferent to pte^ if^ 1 
%he:ae Mhmt portn osian ehango 

either for >]Bmers1y/’—^Ellen bl^nshedr— 

>^^ut Ji.rhayp tOuf#.yeaf<ra«d 
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much to ask-r^at jour healtk is im¬ 
pair^ is; too apparent to be question¬ 
able) and jokv sufiem^s at imme 1 am 
informed of—what they have heen here 
I hav< to learn.” 

“ Have you seen my father, Sir?” 

“ Your father is well.” 

(She clasped her hands) 

“ Oh I then lam happyd—I fearedio 
inquire.—Poor old man !-*^bot you have 
heard of his suderings—you hiive pill!^ 
them—he is well—and 1 am indeed 
happy!” 

She started, and/ resting^her hand on 
Henry’s,—p 

You would not suffer him to re- 
ipain tn prison ?—fV^here is 
^llen.«t>aemed to qheationv by her 
sileqce, the., silence- of Henry, wiio, 
drei«ding tha diaootiery itf Moetimer’s 
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deRth, irequested her to be ssitislied 
wijth tlie assurance he had given ’her, 
and*to relate what had'happened’to her 
in that places 

“My relation Sir,” said'Ellen, “will 
be very short—as it is impossible for 
me fully to describe'yOor brother's con¬ 
duct, or my seme of it.- •• 

‘^ ■1 need ttot tell you that I was for¬ 
cibly conveyed to this place when on 
myiway to my father.—Poor soul !— 
what he has suffered in my absence, -I 
presume he has told you—what 1 have 
felt-at the tdeo iof it, 1 must leave you 
to ‘ eonceivfe.—-When I arrived here. 

Captain Sedley, * who ^vas the cause of 

« 

my .fathef^s imprisonment,- infoYmed 
me, that ^brnh^hts and mint depended 
solely mH' mymeoeptainde or rejection df 
“ thetevms he had'tn* offisr;- d^hicK they 
were perfectly liberal, he conceived. 
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would not require # jEHOuieBt’s 7 Menta¬ 
tion. 

*“ Bj; r«^ot>«9 sftid he, * you 

saeritice your father’s libertyi if• p# his 
file—u^ile yowr owu.are pfiujeth i» the 
slune jeopaedy j—in ofiering them, the 
Bayonet sacrihees his word and honour 
pledged to bis brother,- aud^ indeed, 
every thing sacred to hip^diaranter and 
condition, to his love for you,^ 

‘‘ * 1 am not worth itr Bir,f 1 repftsd; 
* and as hk terms, whatever they may 
be, are neither compdied nor solicited, 
his sacrifice is disgiseeful to liimself, 
and of no value to nue—the sacyifiice 1 
am to make by roieeting them, k, 
deed, a senoathORe-'dMit vehfvSiriif>^<lte 
teems are to belibend^ amdthus hound 
to oomply?-^tk^uannot<4k fiboral.’ 

Kverjhundtedi^tyfoar, ^>h(ladiini^ 

carriage, serVants, ke* 
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‘ For which I <aBS t O'— 'No, Sie— 
it might procure my futher’s liberty'-*' 
hut heceuld «et hmg bolfl bieiife on 
such tenns !-<«iy own liberty. Sir Wil¬ 
liam has no right to ‘diapofie flf--«-and, 
theiefbre^ the grant of it can he no ob<*. 
hgatiOB««'H»Why, Sir, nm 1 tbreed here 
tohe thus insuited?''rTl demand my li- 
berty-Mdeny it at your peril/ 

Hyaven knmrs h<oia whence my 
str^gth er 'spirit came, to contend 
with him my passage to the hall'—I, 
however, ^feoted it—when calling out 
the man who admitted"us, and with 
whom hfohail beisre held some private 
convematioiiTrr' Wwe/ said he^ ^ i« yQ«w 
charge’-"'«'>aiid'P«ahing^ flae hwin»hihi»' he 
hurst opt. hf" <>AhA housed &Ui and 
fainted in thentiu%o£ themamr— On iny 
reepveri9ff»htlir|iaimiBtidi»te^^ conveyed 
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back to thi» apartment-^and; having 
locked me in, they left me ignorant of 
where I wasor what was to become of me, 

“ Here I remained, unattended by 
any one, till the evening,^ when I was 
served with some coffee and biscuits, 
which i immediately refused, and again 
demanded roy liberty—to this no an¬ 
swer w’as .* madeA-the man left. the 
room—the key was turned—an^ 1 was 
left as beforenight came on—1 threw 
myself on the bed—and, my spirits be¬ 
ing quite e?ihau$ted, fell asleep. 

** 1 know not at what time l>awoke— 
but 1 had not lain long<afterwards, be¬ 
fore I heard a windotv thrown up, as 
•it were in an ati^dining room—I started 
and running to my own, found it'bar- 
red—1 attempted - to get • my head 
through the bars,^ that I might see and 
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know whether my neighbour was as 
wretched as myself—>-but it was impos¬ 
sible—the bars would scarcely admit 
my arm. 

“ My window looks into a beautiful 
garden*--the moon was full, and, with 
the stars, shone with remarkable bright¬ 
ness.—I was admiring the beauty of the 
scene, and wishing my soul at rest 
above it, when a nightingale placed 
herself on the branch of a tree at a 
little distance . from mo,. and with her 
song sweetly relieved the solemn silence 
of the night.—I listened to its warbling, 
and felt my mind soothed to a (degree 
of peace—suddenly it vStopped, when a 
voice from the window ^lately^, opened 
addressed it thus: 

“‘Sweet bird! sing on-»thy song 
accords well with* my woes i-r—Hither 
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nightly does mj troubled Spirit lead 
me, U'ben all but tbon, sweet harmo¬ 
nist! is silent—^whose plaintive notes, 
likfe the soft accents of a sympathizing 
friend, are to my Sighs responsive.* 

** Pleased at the possibility of com- 
muntcataoci wkb a tyJow-sudS^rer, 1 
spoke to her (for the delicacy of her 
voice declared her sex), requesting she 
would iiMforra me where 1 was.-—After 
a short interval of silence, like that of 
surpiise-u^ Yon afro in a mad-house,* 
she replied. 

Merciful Heaven!* l exclaimed, 
** a mad-howM!—1 am imt mad !* 

Though you be not,* replied the 
stranger^ -the place will soon make 
you so !* 

* ‘ Shrely,’ said I, ‘ that observation 

a sane mind.* 
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‘ See you the woon?^ she replied, 
in a saddened tone of voice; ‘ it makes 
.me brain-sick to look at it/ 

“Alas!’ said I> * liow dong have you 
been subject ;to its-baleful juflaenee?’ 

She sigh^-^ut made, no answer 
-—I retired to bedt^bitt. slept no more 
that night: 

The oext morning, > alter taking 
some coffee,. 1 was conducted into the 
garden^ where 1 saw, in«diffei'ent parts, 
a number of men and women, some 
extravagantly gay—others pompously 
foolish—awhile a few, sequestered from 
the rest, moped and muttered to a me- 
lancholy^ imagitiataOn-^f^ all 'the iMim> 
ber, r saw but three who had the* ap¬ 
pearance of reason—and one of them 
wall a'beatttifhl young girl-^bo, hav¬ 
ing passed m«f, turned back and lay- 
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when jour brotiier having' aeeidrtatall j 
seen her, propose terms to her father 
so ambiguous-, that,, blinded bj his 
avarice, he had mistaken them for an 
honourable overture.—Havihgthus sup¬ 
planted the unibrtiinate lover’s interest 
with her father, he forced'a connexion 
^ybich tenhinated in her ruin—her lo¬ 
ver went away, and was never more 
heard of-—and Leonora’has been ever 
since subject to an intermitting* mad¬ 
ness.” 

Henry felt too much shame and in¬ 
dication to make any reply to this 
account of his brother,- and Ellen pro¬ 
ceeded— 

i 

“ 1 bad rernmned here near a week, 
in a state of the most extreme anxiety 
both for my father and mysetf, .and 
which was relieved only by the con* 
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versation of Leonora, who, in her ikiore 
reasonable intervals, discoursed so sen- 

I 

sibly on her own misfortunes, that, 
for the time, I felt less poignantly my 
own-—when> dne night, as 1 was prepa¬ 
ring to retire to bed^ the Baronet en¬ 
tered my room^—Bie sight of him at- 
that hour alarmed me dreadfully—he, 
however, assuming a somewhat res¬ 
pectful air, L waited bis address. 

“ ‘ Miss Mortimer,^ said he ‘ 1 under¬ 
stand, neither my proposal nor my 
apology have been accepted—I'j there¬ 
fore, cannot»preitime far on a welcome 
reception now .—I would», however, ad¬ 
vise you to consider well, how far it 
lu^ be possible tb reAsitt a determined 
purposei witbmit inenrring worse con¬ 
sequences than i would ensue‘from ydui* 
consent.—‘Wbatet^rnsay hiive been yonr 
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attachment to my brother, it must be 
now completely dissolved, as his con¬ 
duct abroad constitutes a direct insult 
to its existence.*—(This circumstance 
had not yet been explaided to Ellen, 
and Henry blushed for her conception 
of it.)—‘ My own conduct, I must con¬ 
fess, will not bear the best construc¬ 
tion; but, under circumstances so in¬ 
imical to success without it, I still trust 
it may be excused by the ardency of 
my passion.—It was never meant to dis¬ 
tress, but to induce you to view your in¬ 
terest in a rightlight—and surely it can¬ 
not be long ineffectual—when, on the 
one hand, pleasure solicits you with the 
means of w ample variety—and, on 
the other, distress and ultimate destruc¬ 
tion.—Your father is in prison, and 
his insolvency, must ensure his coniine- 
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ment—while the secresy with which 
I have accomplished yours, leaves you 
uholly in my power.—What says Miss 
Mortimer ?’ 

‘ Sir William,’ I replied, ‘ 3’our 
threats and your allurements will be 
equally vain ; what shall be the conse¬ 
quence of my resistance itis inyourown 
breast to determine—with respect to 
your brother’s conduct—if the report 
be true —it shall never be a precedent 
for me to follow—and as to your own 
—your candid observation on it is a 
b('Uer aj)ology (if it can possibly admit 
of any) than the ardency of your passion 
—which, if my construction be right, 
has more the nature of a flagrant vice. 
—You may think this bold language 
trom a cottager to a baronet; but I 
have been taught, that the first distinc- 
VOL. If. M 
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tion is of riglit and wrong—look to 
your heart, Sir William—see if nobi¬ 
lity reside there —I fear it will be found 
the seat of cruelty and lust.—But let 
its dictates operate—they may distress 
—they may destroy me>—but shall never 
reduce my spirit to a level with its 
desires,^ ” 

“ Noble girl!” exclaimed Henry, as 
he pressed her lips with virtuous rap¬ 
ture. 

“ What effect my reply really had 
upon him I cannot say; but he affect¬ 
ed, as I thought, a degree of shame 
—and sighed, and shook his head, as 
from a sense of contrition. 1 felt pity 
for his confusion, and was suggesting 
to him the satisfaction my friendship 
might afford, which, I assured him, 
should be only second in degree to my 
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loVe for you—when, Oh heavens I how 
shall I describe it ?— his countenance 
changed to what 1 had. never witnessed 
before—something extra-human dis- 
totted every feature—his lips trembled 
—his whole frame was convulsed—^it 
was evident madness!-‘ Now, Ma¬ 

dam, ’ said he, ‘ behold me as I am— 
I have bought you at the price that 
II —^11 requires.—Honour and truth are 
sacrificed—humanity discarded — the 
strong holds of nature loosened by the 
predominant powers of*-(Here Hen¬ 
ry turned pale)-But, Sir, I am for¬ 

getting myself, while repeating his 
language—indeed, his language and 
bis actions are not to be expressed—he 
seized me by the arm—struggled— 
1 cried for help until my strength was 
nearly gone—when, to complete his 

M 2 
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cruelty, he told me—my father was 
dead!—this was a sure blow—I fell 
senseless at his feet.^* 

“ Pray,’’ said Henry, fearing any 
farther questions of her father, “ were 
you so far from assistance in a case of 
such extreme violence as to want it 
long?” 

“ 1 had assistance, and in a most 
extraordinary manner.—M hen I reco¬ 
vered I found my head in the lap of my 
poor unfortunate friend.—1 started— 
and looking round—‘ Leonora?’ 

“ ‘ Ay,’ said she, ‘ it is—don’t be 
alarmed, Ellen—you are safe with me.' 

“ I fell on her neck—and burst into 
tears.—‘ Tell me,’ said I, ‘ how this 
rescue was effected.’ 

“ • My dear,’ said she, ‘ you had in¬ 
dulged me with so kind an interest in 
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my misfortunes, that I found myself 
naturally inclined to a consideration 
of yours- and as, from your account 
of the Baronet’s proceeding, I was sure 
he would, sooner or later, avail himself 
of your unj)rotected condition here— 
I determined to assist you, if Heaven 
should preserve my senses at the time— 
I, therefore, set to work—and with 
your own penknife hacked round the 
edges of the middle pannel of the wains¬ 
cot that parted us. So that the lightest 
pressure would dislodge it.—I had gone 
to bed, when the villain entered your 
room—Alas !— his voice was too well 
known to me, to mistake it.—1 got up 
and put on a long white veil over my 
nigfit-gown, which covered me behind 
and before to the waist.—While 1 was 
preparing for my appearance, I was 
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shocked by his horrid language, and 
trembled for your life—I heard the 
struggle—I heard him mention your 
father’s death—and immediately after 
heard him laugh, and say, ‘ Poor fool, 
1 have you.’ I pushed in the pannel— 
and stepping through unperceived by 
him, stood before the opening as mo¬ 
tionless as a ghost should be, with my 
veil raised, and my eyes fixed on him. 
—Oh, my dear, I cannot but smile now, 
to think how much more reason 1 had 
to be afraid of him, than he of me— 
but guilt makes cowards of us ali¬ 
ke looked at me—turned pale— and 
trembling left the room—1 ran to your 
r.elief—and am happy to see you thus 
recovered.’ 

** We then replaced the pannel as 
well as we could, with the help of a 
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few small nails which she had managed 
to procure—-and went to bed. 

“ I expected the Baronet the next 
day, but happily for me, have never 
seen him since.—But the information 
I had from him of my father’s death 
continued to affect me with the great¬ 
est anxiety, till you relieved me by an 
assurance that he is well—and yet— 
I think you say less of him than you 
ought—indeed you know not half his 
goodness—^but you say he is w'ell—and 
I should believe you. 

“ This morning I had risen much 
earlier than usual—I saw you enter the 
walk—-the surprise overcame me—1 re¬ 
covered, and, but for the evidence of 
the fit, should have doubted the reality 
of your appearance.—I looked again— 
but had lost you—after some time you 
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ajjain appt*ar<^tl—1 took your picture 
from my bosom, and, wrapping it in my 
hamlkercliief, threw it where I thought 
you would pass—it met your eye, and 
has produced one of the happiest meet¬ 
ings of my life.—There is one <piestion- 
able circumstance—but, no doubt, it 
has been questioned, and satisfactorily 
answered already.” 

“ And what,” said Henry, ^ has be¬ 
come of your friend Leonora 

“ Alas!” replied Ellen, “ she has 
been ill these four days.—And now, Sir, 
you will gratify my curiosity respect¬ 
ing the occurrences of i/our absence.” 

“ First,” replied Henry “ let us leave 
this house of misery.—I will desjiatch a 
messenger to my servant, who is just 
by and shall return home for the car¬ 
riage—and, in the mean while, I think 
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the time will be better employed in 
calling the master of the house to ac¬ 
count for his conduct in this infamous 
scheme.” 

“ No, Sir,” replied Ellen, ‘‘ it' will 
be trouble to little purpose—it will 
interfere with our time and , temper- 
in this hour of happiness, let us not 
admit the spirit of anger—let us for¬ 
give the past—enjoy the present—and 
hope in the future.—I should like to see 
my poor unfortunate friend before I 
leave the place—he can afford me that 
satisfaction—and that shall be his 
atonement,” 

Henry rang the bell, and desired his 
attendance—^he appeared, and was re¬ 
quested to conduct them to Leonora’s 
apartment—the man, agreeably mis¬ 
taken in the business he thought him- 
M 3 
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himself summoned on, readily com¬ 
plied. 

Leonora was sitting at the window, 
singing, and arranging a few flowers in 
the form of a chaplet.—At the entrance 
of the visitors she just raised her eyes 
—and then went on with her w'ork and 
her song—“ The song is about two 
lovers that were out in a storm,” said 
she, looking at Henry. “ Poor Kate! 
—she knew not that stormy weather 
was best for scattered wits!” 

Henry went up to her—“ And who 
is this chaplet for Leonora ?” 

“ Ah, you would know—and I would 
tell you—but ^tis no matter—there is 
more vice than want in the world-— 
and less of love than either!” 

“ Here is your friend Ellen Morti¬ 
mer,” said Henry. 
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“ Ah !—she has been dead these four 
days—I attended her funeral last night 
—it was in a very wild place—by the 
side of a rivulet, and under a weeping 
willow, as the song says.—I told her 
what w'ould come of it—^black eyes are 
always deceitful—^my Edward's were 
blue, Sir!—But the night was fine—why 
did not he come—well. I'll make him 
his crown—but he shall fetch it—false 
hearts are not to be known from true 

ones, 'till they show themselves!”- 

She went up to Ellen, and laying her 
hand on her shoulder—“ You may 
reason upon it as much as you please— 
I know it.’* 

She then turned away, and sat down 
to her flowers again. 

Henry, seeing her lost to any real 
percejj^tion, desired the keeper to afford 
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her every possible comfort her situa¬ 
tion would admit ol^—and with Ellen 
(whose heart was deeply afflicted at the 
sight of her friend so lost) left the 
room. 

“ You have various descriptions of 
patients in your care,” said Henry, as 
he looked into the garden where a num¬ 
ber of them were assembled. 

“ Yes, Sir—affected different ways— 
but, I think, the principal sources of 
their disorder are love, religion, and 
politics.” 

“ Indeed?” replied Henry: “ the two 
first may be likely so—from their pa¬ 
thetic nature—but that politics should 
ever turn the brain, is to me surpri¬ 
sing.” 

“ Tis no less true, Sir.—I can show 
you an instance in the room that faces 
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you—man in other respects perfectly 
consistent—but on the subject of go¬ 
vernors or governments he loses his 
reason, and adv'ances notions, that mad¬ 
ness only can excuse.- -I wonder he is so 
still—for he is generally loud, though 
alone.” 

Henry was not much inclined to lis¬ 
ten again to the wanderings of insanity 
—but fhe door being opened, he entered 
with Ellen and the keeper, and saw a 
man—who, sitting at a table, had no 
otlier sign of madness about him, than 
that one of his legs had a white stocking 
on, and the other a black one.—He was 
writing, but on their entering the room 
he started up, and with an air of dis¬ 
pleasure walked down the room, mut¬ 
tering, as he went, “ To be made a show 
of’.—exposed to the Impertinent curi¬ 
osity of strangers!—Fie! 'fie I fie I” 
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“ Sir,” said Henry, ashamed of the 
intrusion, “ your objection is too just 
to be answeredand, with Ellen, was 
withdrawing—when the maniac, recog¬ 
nising Ellen’s face, caught her by the 
hand, and, congratulating her on her 
recovery, placed her in a chair, and, 
pointing to another, “ Sir,” said he to 
Henry, “ I have no objection to receive 
you as a friend.” 

Henry would rather have declined 
the reception, from an idea that, al¬ 
though at present reasonable, his mind 
would soon recur to the subject of his 
madness—this idea was immediately 
realized. 

' “ Sir,” said he, “ I was here con¬ 
structing, from the various forms of 
government ancient and modern, a sys¬ 
tem which 1 conceived might secure the 
rights and promote the hanipiness of a 
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people more effectually than any yet 
established—-but when I had completed 
jny scheme—placed my governors in 
their respective presidencies and had 
assigned them emoluments adequate to 
their services—it struck me, that, how¬ 
ever well the system might be con¬ 
trived, it must be supported by human 
agency and, consequently, liable to 
human fallibility—^instead, therefore, 
of pursuing any further my scheme of 
a perfect government, I relinquished 
the idea as a political chimera, that 
never was, nor ever will he” 

Henry looked at him—and then at 
the master—“ Is this madness?” 

The Politician smiled, and shook his" 
head— 

“ You allude to my situation here, 
Sir.—I have thought freely, and have 
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published what I have thought .-—1 have 
at times, peiimps, asserted my senti¬ 
ments too warmly, and it has been con¬ 
strued madness by my friends to oppose 
the conduct of men in power—it was 
at least folly.” 

“ Surely, Sir,” said Henry, “neither 
madness nor folly could be imputed to 
sentiments like those you have just now 
delivered.” 

“ Sir, they may not have been always 
so impartial—what I have just now ob¬ 
served, is the result of a general view 
—but when I have seen the rights of a 
free people sported with on the plea of 
existing circumstances—I have opposed 
it with all my ability, and have stirred 
up a glorious emulation in the breasts 
of others for the preservation of them, 
as consigned to us by our ancestors.” 
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“ And so,” said the Master, “ you 
call that a glorious emulation—now I 
call it”— 

“ Sir,” interrupted the Patriot, “re¬ 
serve yourself for the infirmity of my 
iiiiiid—•meddle not with its energies.— 
1 am vexed, Sir,^’ continued he, ad¬ 
dressing himself to Henry — “ I am 
vexed at the prostitution of the term 
Glory.—A conqueror, though his cause 
be marked with unprovoked aggression, 
and his course involving the death of 
thousands, and rendering wretched six 
times the number, returns covered with 
glory—such is the current opinion— 
how wide from truth!—True glory is 
the love of right, and a resolution to 
defend it—^but freedom is essential to 
its efficacy—where oppression represses 
its virtuous qffiorts, it is dormant—and 
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where the lust of wealth or power pre¬ 
vails, its nature is perverted!” 

“ Sir,” said the Master, “ I indulged 
you this morning with pens, ink, and 
paper—you have been making a fine 
use of them—1 shall have you on my 
hands again.” 

“ You w'ould ask,” continued the 
Politician, with a w'armth of manner 
that seemed to justify the apprehension 
of the Master—“ you would ask, whence 
arises national oppression—1 will tell 
you.” 

** Sir,” replied Henry, “ the subject 
fatigues you—1 will do myself the plea- 
sure of hearing your sentiments another 
day.” 

“ It is no fatigue to me, Sir.—I am so 
accustomed to the search of truth, that 
1 have no difficulty in discovering her 
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in her most obscure predicaments.—1 
have traced her in the labyrinths of 
sophistry—I have exposed her from be¬ 
hind the mask of falsehood—and have 
raised her from the pit of ignorance— 
in short, Sir, to me, she is always ob¬ 
vious.” 

The boast of a madman could only 
be pitied. 

“ The depraved state of man. Sir”— 
“ ni hear no more,^^ exclaimed the 
Master. 

“ The depraved state of man has ren¬ 
dered it necessary that certain laws 
should be established, to which every 
one should be subject for the good of 

the whole-now mark me, Sir— 

“ A certain man, or number of men, 
are appointed to preside over these laws 
—to direct the execution of them—and 
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to add to, or abolish them, as the muta¬ 
bility of human affairs shall require”— 
(Henry was about to defend, on this 
ground, the plea of existing circum¬ 
stances—but recollected he had a mad¬ 
man to reason with)—“ So far ail seems 
well—but tliese men, appointed for 
their supposed or real excellence in 
wisdom and virtue to the eminent sta¬ 
tion of rulers, being but men, and sub¬ 
ject to the operations of that spirit 
which we are taught first vitiated our 
nature, and thereby weakened it, are 
unable to withstand the force of those 
temptations which power submits to 
their will, and they descend from the 
dignified character of ruler to that of 
the insidious plunderer of the people— 
it has been, with few exceptions, the 
same in all ages and nations—the differ- 
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ence between the times past and pre¬ 
sent being onlj, that llieir ojjerations 
were formerly more open and violent— 
now they are more sj^ecious, but no less 
effectual—wars are promoted on the 
mere assertion that they are just and 
necessary—ambition is gratified—and 
power increased by casting the shackles 
of poverty on an industrious public.” 

“ I must not l»ear this, mad or wise,” 
exclaimed the Master; and was pro¬ 
ceeding to lay hold of the maniac, 
whose brain was evidenth^ heated by 
his subject; when, awed by the keeper, 
he requested his forbearance—and sit¬ 
ting down again, was a short time si¬ 
lent-then starting from his seat— 

“ Let the spirit of insatiate Ambition 
pour forth its hostile fleets and armies, 
if it must be so—and let it kill!—and 
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kill!—and glory in the slaughter!—but 
why molest the harmless trader, who, 
with no intentions of aggression or 
offence, conveys the superfluity of Hea< 
veil’s bounty in one part of the world to 
be exchanged for that in another, to 
the mutual comfort and accommoda¬ 
tion of botli—^why is he to be robbed ? 
and sometimes murdered !—because its 
glory would be an empty vapour with¬ 
out it!—And is such the standing tra- 

• 

gedy of this mundane stage!—Is such 
the scene of human action ?—Is this in 
the nature of things, or men?—of men, 
or devils?—of human nature pure, or 
perverted?——or is it, that wars are the 
volcanoes of the moral world—subduct¬ 
ing, and giving to the subtle, restless, 
and fiery spirits of pride, ambition, and 
rapaciousness, a more distinct direction 
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—dreadfully destructive, indeed, to all 
within the range of their explosion—■ 
but tending to purify the general mass 
of human being at the least possible 
expense of human good ?” 

Here the emotion of the maniac in¬ 
creased ; and Henry now made another 
attempt to withdraw—when the en¬ 
thusiast caught his hand—and bending 
his head in a thoughtful posture—in a 
low tone of voice pursued his reveries 
It is a lamentable consideration, 
that man must be governed by man!— 
the weakness, the depravity, of human 
nature pervades all; and while the go¬ 
vernor and the subject are both equally 
frail, is it wonderful that the wisest 
h uman establishment fails ?—Were there 
not a supreme and perfect Governor, 
how would the order of things be at all 
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consistent—were there not a Ruler of 

rulers, the state of human concerns 

would be bad indeed!—but he in his 

omniscience arrests the despotic arm of 

ambition, and confounds the councils 

of venal improbity—illuminates by a 

communicated portion of his wisdom 

the liberal, independent mind—and 

prompts it to the propagation of those 

notions of enlightened policy by which 

the ])rosperify of declining empires is 

restored.-Such is this world of crime 

« 

and mystery—of crime diabolically de- 
letive of the human character—of mys¬ 
tery—Mhich, when you shall know the 
nature f>( spirit —its means of influence, 
and mode of existence, bypostatically— 
you shall penetrate.—Farewell—you to 
the world—I to my reflections on it!” 

The greater part of this speech was 
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delivered in a tone of soliloquy, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground—and in 
that posture he turned away—a melan¬ 
choly instance of nervous imbecility 
with mental strength. The master, 
perceiving the intemperate state of his 
mind, requested they would dispense 
w’ith his attendance on them any longer 
—Henry and Ellen went down to the 
parlour—and the carriage arriving soon 
after, Ellen entered it with her lover, 
and quitted the house of madness for 
that which she hoped would prove the 
house of joy. 

We have passed the lane. Sir, that 
leads to Hawthorn.” 

“ We will think of Hawthorn to¬ 
morrow, my dear.” 

VOL. II. N 
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“ But inj' father, Sir—I long to see 
him—perhaps at this moment his anx¬ 
iety is preying on his haalth!—my pre¬ 
sence n ould make him so haj)py!” 

“ You v’»iU find your fatlier at my 
uncle’s.” 

How, Sir?—my father?—but I re¬ 
collect— we have no home at Ilaw- 
thorn !—Well—with him 1 shall be sa¬ 
tisfied any ivhere; but to live on your 
uncle’s bounty. Sir, will, 1 fear, in tiuie, 
create disgust—and then”- 

“ Before then,” interrupted Henry, 
smiling, ” hc shall be bountiful to each 
other.” 

This assurance led to a series of ca- 

% 

resses, which lillen suffered and Henry 
imposed wiih unreserved ardour. 

As Ellen drew nearer home, the pal¬ 
pitation of her heart increased at the 
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idea of seeing Mortimer again—whiie 
Henry’s sunk when he thought of the 
disa])pointment that awaited her—he 
was revolving in his mind the best mode 
of informing her of his death, and the 
discovery of lier real father, w-hen the 
carriage stopped. 

They alighted, and were received by 
Mr. Richardson; who, having congra¬ 
tulated Ellen on her safe return, whis- 
[Hued to Henry that Mr. Clinton and 
ills uncle were in the garden. 

Ellen was looking wistfully about for 
iMortinier, when the gentlemen entered. 

Mr. C.’linton, with his eyes fixed on 
lillen,^ seemed lost in astonishment— 
the resemblance of her mother con-, 
founded his ideas—and the exclama¬ 
tion, ‘'Oh, my Julia!” evinced the 
image of his wife to predominate. 
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He recollected himselt'; and embrac¬ 
ing- his daughter with the most im])as- 
sioned fondness—wept! 

The astonishment of Ellen was little 
less—she declined—she resisted — she 
blushed—and turning to Henry— 

“ Oh, Sir!—'What means all this?— 
Do explain it—is my life to be made 
up of mystery ?” 

I’he feelings of the father overj)ower- 
cd him—Mr. Emersly saw it, and, as¬ 
sisted by Mr. Kichardson, led him to 
an adjoining aparlment. 

The voire, manner, form, and fea¬ 
tures of Ellen, were so exactly her mo¬ 
ther’s—that time seemed returm-d to 
him, and his wife restored as in the first 
stage of love. 

As a daughter, she was a being per¬ 
fectly new—as the image of his wife. 
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she was familiar to his niind—but his 
sensations were too novel to be ade¬ 
quately described—the reader’s con¬ 
ception will better supply the place of 
w'ords. 

During the absence of Mr, Clinton—■ 
Henry, with as much judgment and in¬ 
genuity as, from the suddenness of the 
occasion, could be expected, complied 
with Ellen’s request. 

He informed her of the manner in 
which he had found her real father, 
and dwelt particularly on the bright 
prospect of her future days, hoping it 
might counterpoise her sorrow for the 
death of Mortimer—he informed her 
of the legacy left her by his father, and 
of her being defrauded of it by the 
contrivance of his mother—but that it 
would be now duly paid to her—he 
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told her of his brother’s death, and of 
his motlier’s elopement. 

She seemed more surprised than hap¬ 
py at the discovery of her father—and 
the first consequence, that the idea of 
her legacy suggested, was, the assist¬ 
ance it would enable her to give to 
iMortimer, whom she still called her 
father. 

“ I shall now,” said she, “ be able to 
make some return to him for all his 
goodness to me—he is, perhaps, alreavly 
aware of my ability—and expects it 
from me.—Worthy soul!—he shall not 
be disappointed.—I’ll pay all his debts 
—I—1 will never leave him—but where 
is he?” 

Henry could endure it no longer— 
he burst into tears. 


“Where is my father?” (said now 
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the heart-broken girl in the tremulous 
tone of alarm)—“ VVlier^ is he?” 

“ 3Iortiiner, my angel, has paid the 
debt of Nature—and is gone to a hap¬ 
pier account!”- 

It would be a vain presumption to 
attempt a description of the instanta¬ 
neous effect of these words on Ellen. 

Let the reader recollect the humanity 
of Mortimer in the preservation of her 
life—his subsequent adoption of her as 
his child—his tender care of her in¬ 
fancy—and his affectionate concern for 
her welfare in her riper years—that he 
had, as it ivere, with one hand strug¬ 
gled with the difficulties of an unfor¬ 
tunate life—and with the other had led 
her as peaceably tlirough them as could 
possibly depend on himself.—Let them 
recollect the gentle manner in wiiich 
he advised her conduct—the anxioiv 
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concern witli w hich he warned her of 
the consequences of indiscretion.—Let 
them add to this the natural attach¬ 
ment which along and intimate society 
induces, and if tliey are possessed of 
Lllen'.s sensibility, they Avill have a 
more adequate conception of the loss 
of such a friend, and the e/lect of such 
a loss on such a heart, than any lan¬ 
guage can possibly afford. 

She neither wept nor spoke.—An 
■alarming stupor seized her, which 
seemed to bar every avenue to sense— 
she stood, supported by Henry, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, as one with¬ 
out an object on which to place a .single 
hope or fear.—He spoke to her—she 
looked—but her eyes recognised no ob¬ 
ject—conveyed no sense!—She w as led 
to her chamber, and consigned imme- 
<liately to medical aid. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Time, that blunts the edge of agony, 
and mitigates the severity of human 
siillerings, happily availed in the re¬ 
duction of Ellen’s sorrows—while the 
alfectionate attention of Mr. Clinton, 
the friendship of Mr. Emersly, and the 
fond concern of her lover, produced an 
clFective consolation. 

Mr. Clinton strove by the most .en- 
Ragina’ efforts to endear himself to his 
daughter; but, though her grief for the 
loss of Mortimer was thus attempered, 
the memory of bim was too fresh for 
her heart to receive their due impres- 
n3 
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sion—filial reverence she paid him in 
the highest degree—hut her aliectioii 
was still buried in the grave of Morti¬ 
mer!— It required a more intimate 
knowledge of her father to excite her 
love—uhich time was to eftect.—Much, 
however, remained to be known from 
his own immediate communication: 
and as her mind became more trauquil- 
ized, her desire of knowing the story 
of her birth, and the circumstances of 
her family, increased, and with which 
Mr. Clinton, one day, in the presence 
of Mr. Emersly, Mr. Richardson, and 
Henry, complied, in the following re¬ 
lation ;— 

MR. Clinton’s history. 

“ The account I am now to give 
you of myself and family is necessary 
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to my daughter, but, alas, how painful 
to me!—In the recollection of scenes so 
distressing, and by which my mind has 
been so hurt—1 know not if 1 shall be 
able to proceed to the end—but it must 
be attempted. 

“ IVIy name is Augustus Clinton— 
I was born at Bristol, where my father 
was a merchant, and once in affluent 
circumstances; but, by considerable 
losses, they were afterwards much re¬ 
duced. 

“ As 1 was very young when he died, 
I knew but little of him—at the age of 
eighteen I was sent by my mother to 
l.isbon, and placed with a merchant, 
formerly a correspondent of my father’s, 
to be instructed in the nature of mer¬ 
cantile business. 

“ Mr. Durnford (for that was his 
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name) was an elderly man, of a cheer¬ 
ful disposition—humane and generous 
—his wife died at an age when death 
is least expected—and left him an only 
daughter, equally amiable in her mind 
and person. In the possession of such 
a daughter, he found himself sutiicient- 
ly happy, without recurring to the 
chances of a second marriage; and in 
this society, my own happiness was so 
complete, that-1 had not a wish be¬ 
yond it. 

‘‘ I scarcely need to observe that 
domestic happiness is never casual—it 
can only result from a wise economy 
(regularly administered) in the family 
chief.—A slight notice of the princi¬ 
ples that constituted that of our’s will 
better illustrate my meaning. 

“ In the choice of his friends, Mr, 
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Durntord was especially circumspect— 
he considered it as of the first import¬ 
ance in every family.—‘ Vain/ said he 
‘ will be the father’s wisdom, the mo¬ 
ther’s care, in the formation of their 
children’s character, if the house be 
opened to the admission of a casual and 
indiscriminate society.’—He tried the 
many, and selected an approved few.— 
In the choice of his servants he used a 
similar process; but having made his 
selection, they were rarely displaced, 
but to an improved condition—he trust¬ 
ed tliem as humble friends, bound them 
to his interest by a liberal kindness, 
and continued his kindness so long as 
it was not abused.—* We should consi¬ 
der such,’ he would say, * as striving 
to surmount the up-hill stage of life, 
slenderly provided for the journey, and 
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having strong claims on the helping 
hand of’ their more fortunate fellow- 
travellers.’ 

“ Every species of the fortune-hunter, 
except in the field of fair and honour¬ 
able exertion, he despised—but of ma¬ 
trimonial fortune-hunters, the female 
he considered as by far (he most dis¬ 
graceful— ‘How have I blushed for 
the honour of the sex,’ he would say, 
‘ when 1 have seen female dignity 
(which, as the great Milton has said 
of our first mother, ‘ would be wooed, 
and not unsought be won’) throw off 
her native grace—and, with meretri¬ 
cious front, boldly obtrude advances 
—venturing success with dulness—or 
rejection from disgust—for money!' 

“ In his religion, he was at all times 
more inclined to the practice of its 
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duties, than to the penetration of its 
mysteries.—In a conversation, one day, 
on this subject, with a friend (a theo¬ 
retical religionist—too fond of the con¬ 
troversies of religion to have imbibed 
much of its genuine spirit) who had de¬ 
fined the beings termed devils to be 
creatures existing independently of their 
will, by the Pom'er of their Creator, after 
having incurred his anger, by the rejection 
of his Spirit, he said—* It is not an un¬ 
reasonable conjecture, Sir—it is proba¬ 
bly true—but our imperfect knowledge, 
or, rather, total ignorance, of every 
thing not cognizable by our senses, 
must, in our present state of being, 
render all spiritual matters to us in¬ 
scrutable beyond the letter of Revela¬ 
tion. It is owing to the various meta¬ 
physical solutions of the Christian 
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mysteries, that the world has witnessed 
so much Anti-Christian dissension.— 
From the earliest ages of (..'hristianity 
to the present times, metaphysics have 
been tlic j)arent of religious schism, if 
that unapt term may be allowed.-— 
W hen I give up the reins to a metaphy¬ 
sical fancy on the subject of religion, 1 
no longer wonder at the reveries of a 
Swedenborg.—However, let every man 
have his private opinion ; and if he hold 
itsincerely and honesily, unbiassed by 
hispassionsor i75:'laeprejudices, I know 
not what ofyection to make to it—but 
it is in my opinion (certainly a very 
humble one) presumption, and of a 
most dangerous kind, to preach and 
promulgate that as doctrine, which is 
the mere fallible conjecture of a fellow- 
creature unauthorized hy supernatural 
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tfslimony .—We have articles of faith, 
and a rule of practice so sanctioned— 
to these we are bound to adhere, and 
not to go beyond them.—Moses the law¬ 
giver produced this testimony in mi¬ 
racles of stupendous power—so did the 
Prophets—the Person called Christ pro¬ 
duced it in signs and miracles of no 
less amazing mercy, and which he dele¬ 
gated in the necessary degree to his 
immediate Apostles.—After them, we 
have no teachers or preachers but such 
as were and are in all true conscience 
bound to deliver, unaccompanied by 
conjectural comments in the form of 
dogmas, the mysteries of our Faith— 
and to inculcate a rational practice of 
its concurrent duties.—Let, us, then, 
not travel out of the Gospel record, 
and that of the attested truths of the 
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OKI Testament, certainly not beyoml 
tlie Apostolical commentaries, in con¬ 
templating our spiritual concerns; for 
beyond them all is unauthorized hypo¬ 
thesis.—I recollect having met, in the 
course of my reading, with what I 
thought a very cogent observation, 
that ‘ Where God has been silent—it is 
not for man to speak.’ 

“ Our family routine of living 
brought us all together in our sitting- 
room w’hen the business of the day was 
concluded.—Here the old gentleman 
would seat himself in his chair, with 
his amiable daughter by his .side, and 
myself in one opposite (for we had our 
respective seats)—and reading or con¬ 
versation was, in general, our evening’s 
amusement—sometimes we exchanged 
our own ideas—at other times, we read 
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the sentiments of greater minds—and 
when vve were inclined to charm our 
senses as well as souls, the soothing 
powers of music never failed—(here 
Mr. Clinton sighed deeply). 

“ The effect of sounds in perfect 
consonance with the harmony of souls 
united bj’’ love, afforded us that refi¬ 
ned pleasure which the dissipated world 
can never experience. I say by love, 
for I derived from Mr. Durnford all 
that paternal love could give, and 
from his daughter all that lovers feel 
from love that meets return—but this 
was secret—and it was long so—when, 
One day, sitting alone in the counting- 
house, Mr. Durnford came in, and af-. 
ter some trivial inquiries relative to 
business—‘ Augustus,’ said he, ‘ 1 have 
observed of late an unusual depression 
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of spirits in jou; and as I cannot be¬ 
come acquainted with the cause, but 
by your own confession—I hope you 
will answer me candidly, and conceal 
nothinu;.’ 

“ His request at first confounded 
me; but recollecting that this was an 
opportunity which might not occur 
again—1 resolved openly to confess to 
him niy attachment to his daughter— 
which having done in few words—he 
took me by the hand, and told me he 
had long witnessed it, and that so far 
from preventing our union, it was his 
earnest wish t * see us united. 

“ In the evening, being assembled 
in our usual manner, he expressed to 
Julia his approbation of her choice, 
and desired a day might be fixed upon 
for our marriage. 
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I shall not trouble you with an ac¬ 
count of the occiuTences of that day— 
it came and went as wedding-days in 
general do—with a well-furnished table 
—cheerful company—a smiling bride 
groom—and a blushing bride. 

“ For several months, kindly antici¬ 
pating the wishes of each other, w'e en¬ 
joyed (I think 1 may say it) as much 
happiness as it is possible for this w'orld 
to a (ford. 

“But now it pleased Heaven to shew 
us the instability of human bliss! 

“ Mr. Durnford fell ill of a violent 
fever, of which he in a short time 
died! 

“ I shall not attempt a description of. 
what we felt upon the loss of so good a 
father; and to avoid prolixity, shall 
only observe to you, that in the course 
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of a few months, reason restored our 
former tranquility, and Heaven, in 
return for the loss of a father, gave us 
a son.—The little smiling innocent 
thrived under parental care, and with 
instinctive signs expressed its filial 
love. 

“ Two years had nearly elapsed, dur¬ 
ing wliich time each day I)rought uith 
it an increase of happiness—happy in 
each other, and in the infant pledge of 
our aliection, who now began to lisp 
its little wants in terms of artless inno¬ 
cence, while Julia with all a mother’s 
fondn<*ss would fly to gratify 1 hem, so far 
as her superior sense judged proper.” 

“ Oh, Sir!” .said Ellen, “ that I had 
known this mother!” 

“ I see her again revived in you, in 
form, in features, and in mind—in that 
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rare, but enchanting, union of gentle¬ 
ness with animation—vivacity of mind 
with meekness of demeanor—and in 
the possession of a heart attuned to 
tender sympathies—-just as you are— 
she was!—the spirit of my Julia ani¬ 
mates my child!” 

It was at this moment that Ellen 
seemed for the first time to feel herself 
his daughter—and the ardour of their 
mutual embrace evinced the power of 
Nature in their hearts—it was as the 
resumption of her rights in her most 
endearing affinities. 

J'liis bosom tumult having subsided 
:—Mr. Clinton, turning to Mr. Emersly, 
resumed his story. 

“ M*e have attained that period of 
life, Sir, when to look back is the chief 
business of it—to you the retrospect 
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may be gratifying, to me it presents 
but one continued scene of calamitj', 
or with such small intervals as serve 
but to render its gloom more palpable! 

“ We were, as 1 have mentioned, 
thus happy, when 1 recei\ed a letter 
from a friend in England, informing 
me that my mother was dangerously 
ill—this confirmed me in a resolution 
I had previously formed, of spending 
the rest of my days there—according¬ 
ly, having collected my effects and pre¬ 
pared for the voyage, I agreed with the 
captain of a vessel for our ])assage. 

“ 'file day appointed by him for 
sailing being arrived, we embarked, 
and with a favourable wind left Lisbon. 

“ But we had not sailed many leagues 
when the sky began to lour—the sea 
swelled, and in a short time a violent 
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storm ensued.—1 did all in my power to 
encourage my wife, w'ho was greatly 
alarmed, nor was it without cause— 
for the storm increased so tliat being 
compelled to cut away our masts, 
the ship was driven about all night, 
and part of the following day, without 
any possibility of our directing her 
course. 

‘■ At length the storm subsided.—But 
now a greater calamity presented it¬ 
self—an Algerine corsair espying our 
wrenched condition, came up with us, 
who, not being capable of making any 
t^nectu'al resistance, were forced to sur¬ 
render ourselves and propertv’. 

“ It is impossible to describe the 
poignant agonies, of my soul, when 1 
btjlield, without the power of assistance, 
my Julia lorn from me by these barba- 
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riaiis.—My little Felix (for so we liail 
named him) by his incessant cries, mo¬ 
ved the hearts, or ears, of these sa^ ages 
to let him remain with his unfortunate 
mother—while 1 was confined apart 
with the ship’s crew'. 

“ \Ve arrived at Algiers, and remained 
all night onboard the vessel.—In the 
morning the Rais or captain, wlio had 
left ns the previous night, came on board, 
and having assembled us on deck, ar- 
rariged ns in couples; after which we 
wen^ led through the t(»wn into the 
market-place.—But oh, what a sight 
was lu're!—ilumau souls exposed to 
brutish sale!—Here we were placed in 
ranks, the men on one sirle, and the 
women on the other.—’In a short lime 
1 saw three led away to per})etual sla¬ 
very, and expected every moment the 
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same unliapjjy fate.—It was not long 
before an elderly man came up to me, 
M’illi a stern and haughty countenance; 
and, having viewed me from head to 
foot, inquired my age—bargained for 
me—paid the purchase, and claimed 
me as his slave ! 

“ 1 begged to take a last farewell of 
my disconsolate wife—which, after 
much entreaty, was granted.—I embra¬ 
ced her, amt my dear little one—1 ex¬ 
horted her to summon all her fortitude 
in this trying moment 1—reminded her 
of the various ways in which an almigh¬ 
ty I’rovidonce could eflect its gracious 
purposes, and requested the tribute of 

• 

a tear from her, when reflection should 

i)r!ng me to remembrance!-Nature 

disdained to promise what she could 
not but ensure—and her strength, ex¬ 
hausted by its weight of sorrow, sunk 
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under the oppressive burden—I like¬ 
wise fainted.—Had it been an eternal 
release, it had been an happy one— 
but ue were to be reserved for further 
trials, and our eyes were once more 
opened to behold a scene, which niii^lit 
have softened the most obdurate heart; 
but the licarts of these barbarians were 
ini[)eaetral)le, and instead of commise¬ 
rating our unhappy fate—they exidted 
in the sight—forced me from all that 
was dear to mine—and dragged me t< 
th<! residence of my cruel master. 

“ Here my Hie passed on in one con¬ 
tinued succession of tods—fatiguin'* 
days and restless nights made up the 
gloomy picture of my fate. 

“ At length it pleased llea\en to re¬ 
lease me from nry cruel tormentor, by 
ending his guilty life. 

“ Being now in the power of a mis- 
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tress, seemingly of a pliant dis 2 >osi- 
tioH—1 had resolved to attemjjt the 
recovery of my liberty, either by en¬ 
treaty or flight—when, one day, being 
at work in a field contijiruous to the 

O 

back of the house—she sent for me— 
1 found her alone, and thoughtful—• 
for the space of several minutes, not 
a word was uttered—at last—‘ Augus¬ 
tus,^ said she,’ 1 mean for the future to 
employ you in attending my person 
—observe my commands—be always 
ready to obey them, and your dili- 
genco shall not be unnoticed by me.’ 

I bowed implicit resignation to her 
• d - and finding she had no more to 
fo me, left the room. 

“ 1 had not enjoyed my new post 
long, before I perceiyed an unusual 
familiarity in her behaviour to me.—I 
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^vas not a little alarmed—nor were mv 
apprcliensions groundless—for being 
alone with her one morning, in a room 
which fronted the greater part of her 
grounds, I was surprised by her ad¬ 
dressing me in Spanisit to the follow¬ 
ing purpose—‘ Augustus, 1 am about 
to make you an offer which you much 
less expect than deserve—but first let me 

tell you who I am,-My parents were 

natives of Spain, and by a fate similar 
to your own became the slaves of the 
same master—my mother died shortly 
after in child-birth, of which I was the 
unfortunate offspring—mv father lived 
till 1 was about ten years old, thtring 
which time 1 was instructed by him in 
his religion and language, though I’or- 
bidden by our master the use of cither 
—he died also—and 1 was left to the 
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care of Hassan Omar (ihe death of 
whom you have no reason lo regret, 
Augustus—nor have I uuicli more)—at 
an early age he made me his wile— 
and, I believe, endeavoured to please 
me—but the great tlisparity of our 
years, and his tyrannical temper, ren¬ 
dered him odious to me—his deatli has, 
therefore, been an equal release to us 
both—I was but a slave of a different 
description.—Augustus, need I use 
words to express my meaning—you see 
what he has left me—I would conlinn 
it yours, by the most tender title.’ 

“ As she spoke the three last words— 
her eyes were cast dowTi—she blushed 
—and I knew’ not how to answ er._ 

“ ‘ Fatima will ever tend you— 
smile when you smile—weep w’hen 3 ou 
weep—and cheer her Augustus in the 
hour of affliction.’ 
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“ She again waited my reply—1 saw 
iicr heart was full— 

“ ‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘ the wretched 
Augustus had once a wife—die afFec- 
tiunate partner of his joys and sorrows 
(though of the former, alas! small was 
their portion), and a tender infant— 
but with his liberty was deprived of 
them—perhaps in some distant country 
—if alive—they live in slavery-—Oh 1 
think you hear the widowed mother 
lamenting the loss of a living husband 
—while her infant melts into tears of 
sympathy with her distress, unconsci¬ 
ous of the cause.’ 

“ Love—pity—shame—and disap¬ 
pointment—I could perceive raising 
that bosom conflict within her which, 
at last vented itself in these words;—• 
“ ‘ Augustus, the unhappy never yet 
applied to me in vain, when it was in 
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my power <o relieve them—had you 
made this known to me before, it might 
have prevented much uneasiness, from 
the indulgence of that hope which is 
now converted to despair.’—(Here a 
blush suffused her cheek~and a tearfell 
expressive of love dissolving at the ap¬ 
proach of reason)—‘ But it was your 
worth which excited that hope—if it 
was a fault, your merit is my apology. 
—From this moment you are free—go 
and seek those— more worthy objects 
of your regard—and if in slavery v ou 
find them, I will pay their ransom.’ 

“ llie next day, I went to take leave 

of her—she put a little casket into my 

• 

hand— 

“ ‘ Here are a few jewels, Augustus 
—-they will enable you to pursue your 
search—and Heaven direct your steps 
0 3 
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■—the pi'aj crs of Fatima shall he daily 
offered for your success—and now—a 
long—perhaps, a last adieu, Augustus!’ 

She gave me her hand—I kissed it 
—implored Heaven’s blessing on the 
virtuous and benevolent Fatima—and, 
with a sigh, left her, to pursue my jour¬ 
ney. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


iM OTIU N Ci remarkable occ urred 
the first day—but on the second, as I 
walked on, revolving in my mind the 
improbability of success in my pursuit, 
i saw in a lield a number of men who 
aj)peared to be slaves, and in the face 
of one of them I recognized the fea¬ 
tures of one of my fellow captives in 
the market place at Algiers.—I made 
myself known to him—he %vas much 
surprised to see me—and inquired by 
wluit hapj>y means 1 had effected my 
escape—having given him a brief ac¬ 
count of my situation after 1 was sold, 
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iiul the circumstances which had rer- 
leased me, 1 begged him to give me all 
the information ho could concerning' 
iny wife and child. 

“ He told me, that, soon after I was 
taken away, there came a gentleman, 
who, by hi.s dress and language, ap¬ 
peared to be ;m Englishman—and see¬ 
ing the distress of my wife, paid the 
purchase of her and her child, but with 
what views he could not tell—he heard 
him, as he led her aw’ay, say—‘ Be 
under no apprehension, Madam—I am 
a (Christian—and a friend to the unfor¬ 
tunate.’ 

“ A gleam of hope now beamed upon 
my mind.'—My wife knew the residence 
of my mother in England—and might 
recollect from my friend’s letter, the 
place w hence it w as dated.—I thanked 
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my unfortunate informer; and, giving 
him a jewel (which I hojied might ren¬ 
tier his situation less irksome, if it did 
not procure his discharge from it), 
hastened to the nearest port, and em¬ 
barked, by the first opportunity, for 
England. 

There, after a short voyage, I ar¬ 
rived safe.—1 found my mother’s house 
with strange inhabitants—her death 
w as, therefore, no longer questionable 
—I next sought my friend, and found 
him—but his surprise at seeing me, 
deprived him, for some time, of utter¬ 
ance.—I asked him of my mother— 
but I dared not name my wife—he told 
me that she died shortly after he had 
despatched his letter to me—//^o/ I 
expected to hear, and was prepared 
for—he said nothing of iny wife—my 
countenance changed—at last, ‘ Clin- 
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ton/ said he, ‘ I have some compensa¬ 
tion to make you lor the melancholy 
tidings of your rnotlier’s death—but 
with tliat pale face you must only hear 
of it.—I know all that has happened 
to you till within these five years, and 
you may guess the informer—in plain 
terms, your wife is safe—slie is in this 
house—but she must be prepared for 
the meeting—you frighten folks—/ 
could scarcely believe inv' senses—but 
you would leave her noneto be credited 
—remain in this room—I will bring 
her into the next—and you shall hear 
what passes between me and t our w ife 
—you know 1 hate long dialogues.’ 

.lie left me—and shortly after, the 
following ensued:— 

“ ‘ Julia, how long is it since 1 had 
first the happiness of seeing you?’ 

“ ‘ It mu^it be nearly five years, Sir?’ 
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“ ‘ Daring which time—I flatter 
nijself no part of my conduct has 
oflended you.' 

“ ‘ Offended me, Sir?—M-hatcan vou 
mean ?’ 

“ ‘ Not that you should reward me 
by any unreasonable compliance.’ 

“ ‘ Sir ?—you talk not to my under¬ 
standing.’ 

“ ‘ Julia—what think you of a hus¬ 
band ?’ 

“ ‘ Permit me to withdraw, Sir?” 

“ ‘ ^Vhen \ou Irave answered my 
question.’ 

“ ‘ There is but one, Sir—that it is 
possible for me to think of.” 

“ ‘ Indulge that thought—do more 
than think—hope—hope that he may 
return to you with all that faith and 
constancy you have shewn for him.’ 
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‘‘ ‘ Alas! Sir, ever since the painful 
moment of our separation, Hope has 
left this breast never to return—the 
circumstances of her flight too plainly 
evinced it was forever!—to your kind¬ 
ness 1 am much indebted—May Hea¬ 
ven reward you !’ 

“ ‘ Julia you are becoming too se¬ 
rious—I never was more inclined to 
mirth-—1 will lay you a wager that I 
shew you a man so like yonr iinsband, 
that you would as willingly have the 
one as the otiser.’ 

. “ * None but the other will Julia 

ever have!’ 

“ ‘ Then none but the other shall 
Julia have—but she shall see this one.’ 

“ He left the room, and beckoning 
to me—I approached her—she knew 
me instantly—and by the manner in 
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which she had been prepared for the 
meeting—and the cheerful introduc¬ 
tion of me by my friend—much of the 
unpleasant consequences of surprise 
were obviated. 

“ 1 desired to see my little Felix— 
and he was presented to me with all 
the improvements that time and tui¬ 
tion could effect.—We now related to 
each other all that had happened to us 
since our separation—and I was inform¬ 
ed by Julia, that the gentleman who 
had released her from captivity, had 
brought her to England—but had ne¬ 
ver, by her, been heard of since—this 
was Christian charity in its true spirit. 

««**#** 

Thus restored to my family—and 
in my native country—I visited the 
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haiiiils of aiy early years, aiul especi- 
aliy the house iu which 1 was born and 
bred.—Every object was a reineinbran- 
cer, that brought to my recollection 
the blissful sports of juvenility—plea¬ 
sures u’.iailo\cd by guilt or care!— 
! was struck with the sense of happier 
times!—(times and their objects, alas, 
how changed!)—a sense of mingled 
pleasure and regret—a sense not easy 
to describe, and too generally expe¬ 
rienced to need description—and which 
1 shall not now enter into the philoso- 
pliy of”— 

“ And if we did. Sir;” replied Mr. 
Emersly, “ I believe we should find the 
change much more in ourselves than in 
either the times or the time-worn tene¬ 
ment.—The illusions of youth, fertile 
of imagination in a mind to whicli 
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ail things are neu—liberal in its credit 
—confident in its hopes—and sanguine 
in its expectations, eannoi: exist in the 
mind of maturer age, undeceived hy 
experience, and tainted with its conse¬ 
quent diliidence and suspicion.—To 
the eye of youth, the present is all per¬ 
manency—the future all promise—the 
tentative course of a few years proves 
the general evanescence of our youth¬ 
ful prospects, and gives to inest things 
bat the character of a specious ostent¬ 
ation—we seek the tree of knowledge 
—pluck—and are poisoned by its fruits! 

“ Thus, Sir, the change is in our- 
iehes, and the times are in this res¬ 
pect blameless—our sensations of plea¬ 
sure*, though from similar sources, are 
no longer tlie same.— 'Ihen, vivid, poig¬ 
nant, and full— Now, comparatbely 
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vapid and unsatisfactory.—The younji 
of the present time enjoy their day as 
\vc did ours—they will, in turn, regret 
the lapse of it, in times their children 
will enjoy.—Vet, however reconcile- 
able nith reason this natural, though 
adverse, condition of our happiness, 
there is a gloom concomitant with our 
red .ion on it which casts a sombre 
shade on all its objects—they arise 
—they appear as the ‘ Ghosts of our 
departed joys,’ and pass through the 
mind with all their silence, sadness, 
and tenuity!—but pardon this interrup¬ 
tion, Sir, and proceed.” 

“ On inquiringof*my friend concern, 
ing my mother’s aftairs, 1 found her 
means had been scarcely solvent—and 
as the whole of mine consisted of the 
liberality of Fatima, I determined to 
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coHvcrt tlie jewels into money, and 
embark it in some small trading con¬ 
cern—witU this view 1 had them va¬ 
lued—and received the amount in cash. 

“ I’lie casket that contained them 
had been delivered with them—but a 
few days after, it was brought to me 
by the same person who purchased the 
jewels, and by whom 1 was inf(V ied, 
that in a secret drawer which he had 
discovered was found a pa])er—written 
on—but in a language wliich he did 
not understand—this ho presented to 
me, and, on opening it, I discovered it 
to be file will of Fatima, by which she 
had be<[ueathed to me the w hole of her 
property at her death, and made me. 
the sole executor of her will. 

“ I communicated this circumstance 
to my wife, and was by her and my 
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friend advised to return to Algiers, and 
to know of her with what views she 
had made such a bequest, or whether 
anterior or subsequent to the disclo¬ 
sure of her partial sentimenls in my 
favour. 

“ I acknowledged the reasonableness 
of this advice, and re-embarked for that 
country with the most tender senti¬ 
ments of her goodness to me.—1 arrived 
—but the kind Fatima was no more!— 
tiiev informed me that she had not long 
survived my dej»arture—and produced 
to me her w ill, of which mine had been 
a copy—they told me tliat she had ex¬ 
pressed a strong desire to live till my 
return, which slie thought she had en¬ 
sured by the nature of her bequest to 
me—that finding her vital powers at 
their last ebb, she had desired them to 
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say, that she died as niuch mine as our 
circumstances would admit of, and 
Iioped forgiveness for this last avowal of 
an intrusive affection. 

“ I felt a real sorrow—for I had lost 
a real friend!—I desired to see the 
place uhere they had laid her—and 
shed manj’tears to her memory.—Onthe 
sionc that covered her ranufns, I re¬ 
corded those virtues of which experi- 
ee.ce had convinced me of the tratii-— 
and at tliis shrine of dej>arted worth I 
paid my daily homage of rellcction and 
laigret ! 

“ Tiic jiroperty left me was large- 
hut being of \arioiis kinds, and in 
many hands, I found the collection of 
it would require time.—I therefore 
wrote to England—and requested my 
wife w'ouid come to me—this she did— 
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and we remained at Algiers, until my 
properly was in my own hands, as far 
as tliat could be etrccted—wlien my 
wife expressing a wish to return to her 
native place, I disposed of every thing 
that was convertible, and w'e embarked 
for Lisbon. 

“ There, however, we did not remain 
long—a relation of my w ife dying, left 
us a little estate in the province of 
Spanish Kstramadiira—thither we went 
—and finding the spot healthsome and 
pleasant, and the neighbourhood social, 
we were induced to fix our residence 
there. 

“ Here, after living several years in 
ease and retirement, my inactivitj’ at 
last became irksome—and having an 
oflTer made me which promised many ad¬ 
vantages w ith little risk, 1 was induced 
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to launch again into business—and in 
an unfortunate hour we moved our re¬ 
sidence to the town of Valencia d’Al¬ 
cantara. 

“ Soon after settling here we lost 
our son Felix, and with him all our 
hopes of progeny, having had no other 
offspring. 

“ But in about two years after his 
death we were blessed beyond our ex¬ 
pectation, by the birth of a daughter, 
t<’hose beauties in the bud promised her 
mother’s bloom—and have produced it 
in the most perfect resemblance.” 

Here Mr. Clinton was for some mi¬ 
nutes unable to proceed. 

“ Our trading concerns were invari¬ 
ably successful—and our domestic hap¬ 
piness was again complete—when the 
war breaking out between Spain and 
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Portugal, brought the enemy to our 
gates, and my house and family to de¬ 
struction. 

“ It is most likely, Sir,” said Mr. 
Clinton to Mr. Emersly, “ that you 
have never experienced the alarm of 
an invading enemy—you can there¬ 
fore have no adequate conception of it. 

“ The entrance of the enemy was so 
sudden, that we had no time to prepare 
for it—and though the safetj’^ of tiie 
town and convents were compromised, 
many, with ourselves, sufl’ered by the 
rapacity of the Portuguese sohliery. 

“ A band of these entered my house 
—^plundered it of every thing valuable, 
that they could take away, and de¬ 
stroyed what they could not—But oh! 
had they done no more, I could have 
forgiven them. 
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“ It is impossible to describe to you 
what I felt, at seeing- myself and my 
family thus stripped, by a set of ruf- 
tluiis, of all the comforts and con- 
wmiences about us—some for their 
intrinsic, and some for their memorial 
value, dear to us.—I ran from one cor¬ 
ner of the house to another distracted 
—in this state I heard the voice of my 
^vife—I hastened to the chamber where 
1 had left her—and met the nurse on 
the stairs with my little Henrietta in 
her arms, flying Avith fright she knew 
not whither, nor kneAV 1 where to di¬ 
rect her, from the hand of violence. 

“ The house was filled with armed 
men—again I heard the cries of my 
wile—I grew desperate—and snatching 
a firelock from the hands of a fellow 
A»ho opposed my way, I shot him dead, 
p2 
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and entered the room where my wife 
was—but oh! spare the account of 
what I saw’—the suggestions of II—11 
could not have been more variously— 
more diabolically executed.—Men?— 
Brutes were a term too excellent for 
the nature of those who could perpe¬ 
trate such deeds. 

“ I made a push with the bayoiu't at 
the wretch who ofrende{l me most; and 
throwing myself desperately among 
them, and clasping my wife—‘ Dogs!’ 
said I, ‘ devour us both—but bo not 
worse than beasts in the execution of it. 
—What could I do?—I stabbed the 
villain that persisted—by which I pro ¬ 
voked them to cruclt^y 

Here Ellen, unable to attend to the 
shocking catastrophe—in tears with¬ 
drew. 
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“ They tore me from my wife—and 
forced her with them into a field, with¬ 
out the town—I followed to the spot 
—when seizing me, they fastened us 
•separately to two opposite trees—and 
threatened her with my deatii, if she 
did not immediately consent to their 
violence—and me with hers, if I did 
not compel her consent. 

“ She looked at me while one of 
them held a pistol to my head—she 
bathed her bosom with her tears—she 
implored their mercy—she cried to hea¬ 
ven for protection—while 1 asked— 
urged—dared the villain to take my 
life, and release me from a state so 
horrid to my imagination!—-But it was 
all in vain—our deaths, they knew, 
would end our torments, and their in¬ 
fernal hopes—both which they enjoyed 
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—while 1 exhorted my w ife to firmness, 
and commended our souls to heaven !— 
They then cast lots for their prize— 
but it was a prize too lovely to be so 
decided! — it ended in contention— 
when (Oh! how shall I relate it) one, 
coming from behind the tree, thrust 
his hand into her bosom, and liis bay¬ 
onet into her faithful breast! — she 
dropped without a groan!” 

Here Mr. Clinton could proceed no 
further—and Henry and Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson could scarcely hold him—thej 
rung for assistance—and Ellen entered 
the room—^but her concern for her 
father’s present condition, and his 
jjast troubles, rendered her incapable 
of assisting—she now felt for him, 
with all the affection of a daughter 
while her heart was pierced with an- 
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gulsh, at the idea of having lost such a 
mother. 


*###*** 

The next day Mr. Clinton resumed 
his story— 

“ I knew no more—till, waking as 
from death, i found myself in the arms 
of an English officer—who informed 
me, that 1 was now in the hands of an 
enemy who fought for his country— 
not for himself—for the public cause— 
not for his private ends—and who would 
never carry the devastation of war be¬ 
yond its direct tendency to his coun¬ 
try’s peace.” 

“ I looked at him, and pointing to 
the blood before us—“ Was that ne¬ 
cessary to your country’s peace ?—but 
where is the dear body ? 
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“ ‘ I have ordered it/ he replied, 

‘ to be taken to my tent—till you shall 
otherwise dispose of it.—The monsters 
who shed her blood (I am ashamed to 
own it) are allied to us in the horrid 
business of war—but their conducl is 
in this instance totally unconnected 
with ours—and I hope an exception (o 
that of the generality of their own 
countrymen.—Having been inform.;/ 
of their unwarranted violence by a wo¬ 
man—I immediately ordered your re¬ 
lease—but my orders unfort luiateiy 
arrived too late to save the life of the 
lady, whom 1 suppose your w-ife—and 
but just in time to save your own.— 1 
have consigned them, with an account 
of their conduct, to their commanding- 
officer, and expect they will meet with 
condign punishment.^ 
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1 thanked him—and, confounded 
with sorrow, accompanied him to his 
tent. 

“ '^riiey had covered the body—and 
tlipy b(\j^ged I would not add to my 
disfre:;. by the sight of it. 

“ I siiT where they placed me—and, 
lost to any will of my own, consented 
in everv thing to theirs. 

“ Mnt iVom this stupor I w'as soon 
rou.seu, by the appearance of the nurse 
in whose care 1 had left the child—she 
ran past the tent, wringing her hands 
in the utmost distress—1 cried out, and 
begged one of the men to bring her to 
.me. 

“As soon as she saw me—she fell on 
lier knees—and sobbed as though her 
heart was breaking—but could not 
utter a word—at last she broke out 
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into a iVaiitic exclamation of ‘ Oh! for¬ 
give me— OIj ! forgive me- -Oh! forgive 
me’—This n'peatecl rt'fjuest of forgive¬ 
ness alarmeil me much—‘ Where is my 
<hild said 1.—‘ Oh, Sir—I—I—cannot 
speak’—her utterance Avas evidently 
choaked «ith grief—a thousand fears 
for my child rushed at once into iny 
mind—at length, she delivered herself to 
the following effect—that after ifie< l- 
ing me on the stairs, she had returned 
with the child to the nursery—and 
waited with the greatest anxiety for my 
return to her—which she said 1 had 
promised—when looking throngli the 
window', she had seen her mistress 
dragged away, and myself follow ing— 
that naturally concluding our danger, 
and not knowing what she did, she 
laid down the child to follow us—• 
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‘I ran/ said she, ‘ through crowds 
of soldiers, who were too busily bent 
on plunder to obstruct me—i saw 
them tie you to the trees—and meet¬ 
ing this gentleman (pointing to the 
officer) I informed him of your danger 
—and at that instant feeling an alarm 
within me for the safety of the child 
(whom I had left in a manner which, 
alas ! nothing but my fright can excuse), 
] hastened back to the house-—and 
found it gone'/ 

“ The excessive grief of the woman 
prevented any reply to her.—'The officer 
immediately ordered an inquiry to be 
made—but, as I aftemards learned, it 
met with such careless answers, and un¬ 
feeling jokes, that it made but little 
progress and produced no effect. 

“ 1 wrung my hands in the most bit- 
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ter agony—‘ Now,’ cried I, ‘ what ha^ e 
I left to live for ?’—and snatching up a 
sword which laj' on a table before me, 
was on the horrid brink of suicide— 
when theoflicer interposed, and, wrest¬ 
ing the fatal instranient from my 
hands, advised me to lie down, and 
endeavour to compose myself—he then 
ordered some wine to be given to me 
—and with the best intention, thoug!i 
unknown to me then, desired a small 
quantity of opium to be put into it, 
which having drank, I w’as soon after 
put to bed—it locked up my senses in 
a kind of wild chaotic sleep—in which 
my imagination confusedly presented 
my house, my wife, and child, in cir¬ 
cumstances of the most incongruous 
and horrid diversity. I started—moan¬ 
ed—and tossed about—unable to shak« 
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olT the fetters of fallacious fancy, while 
Miy sluggish ])lood crept through my 
veins inimical to rest. 

“ ‘ But, to end this circumstantial 
account of my feelings and distress” 
(adtlressing himself to Henry) “ the 
next day, by my request, the body of 
my d<';.'r wife was interred in tlie copse 
you saw me enter, and in w hich we met; 
and there 1 fixed my residence w'ith 
that old woman, who was the unfortu¬ 
nate nurse 1 have mentioned.—Toj'ou, 
.Sir, under Providence, I am indebted 
for iliat ray of comfort that cheers my 
latter tlays—m:iy vours pass serenely 
on, unclouded by domestic calamity— 
by the gloom that has saddened mine! 
—Vet let us not murmur at the dispen¬ 
sations of Providence, in all things gra¬ 
cious !—nor consider as real evils the 
snlferings and adversities of human life 
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—as the consequence of our vice or 
folly, they should incline us to virtue 
and wisdom—as trials, they prove both 
the virtue of oursidves and others— 
"ive us life’s truest estimate—and 

O 

smooth our exit, on the wings of faith, 
to an eternity of varied bliss.” 

Here IMr. Clinton ended his history. 
“ Sir,” said Ellen, “ permit me to 
deliver to you, in continuation, v/bai 
has been often related to me by that 
kind—(alas, what may I now call him !) 
— for indeed he was kind — he took 
me from you—but he found me de¬ 
serted and in danger”— 

“ '1 he tears of \irtue are always esti¬ 
mable—why would you hide them from 
lAe?—call him father—he has done a' 
father’s part—and it is ours with due 
affection to revere his memory.” 

Ellen then related what the reader 
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has been acquainted with in the begin¬ 
ning- of this history—and her relation 
left on the hearts and minds of tlic 
hearers its due impression.” 

“ And now, Sir,” said iMr, Ihnersly, 
“ that w^e are thus happily brought 
together—let us wind up the clue of 
Providence by joining the hands of 
those, wliose hearts, I will venture to 
say, have been long united—and which, 
bv Mr. Ricljardsou’s assistance, and 
your consent, I have no doubt maj’ be 
readily effected—whether j’our daugh- 
l('r shall be Lady llcnrietla or Lady 
I'Uen we will leave to her chrice, if 
there be no ecclesiastical objection.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Richardson, “ as 
the lady is only Ellen by adoption, it 
cannot supersede her name by bap¬ 
tism.” 

Mr. Clinton having expressed not 
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only his consent, but his ardent wish, 
that the union might lake place—the 
lady w'as called on to name the happy 
day— 

“ And,’' said Mr. Einersly, “ don’t 
let it be a distant one—for happiness 
cannot reach us too soon.” 

“ M ill you, Miss Clinton,” said 
Henry jiernut me to name the day 
—1 fiave always paid due deference to 
my uncle’s opinion, but w hen it tended 
to (lela^ our union; 1 would therefore 
name lo-morrow.^' 

“ Oh, Sir,” said Ellen, you allow 
me no time to thiuk of it—I should 
name this day month—however, give 
me a week’s warning—and 1 will en¬ 
dure all consequences from the want of 
thought.” 

- The happy day being fixed—the pre¬ 
parations were made, in which ‘ Mr. 
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Clinton anti Mr, Emersly vied with 
each other in the liberality of their 
presents—the rich and the poor for 
many miles round were invited to the 
festival—and were desirous of the day 
tvhen they might wish long life and 
happiness to Sir Henry Emersly and 
his Latly Henrietta. 

The day arrived, and the joy was uni¬ 
versal—one only circumstance checked 
it in the breast of Ellen—in passing to 
the church, her eye caught the name 
of “ William Mortimer ’^—^the tear start-, 
cd—but she suppressed the sigh. 

Mr. Richardson read the service— 
and they were made one—one in every 
wish that could tend to their mutual 
happiness—one in every effort to effects 
it—-and as from the happiness of the 
less fortunate around them they in 
VOIi. II. Q 
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a great degree derived tlieir own— 
the means heaven had blessed them 
with, enabled them hourly to amplify 
its source. 

The cottage of Hawthorn was given 
to Will llurst; Leonora was in time 
restored to health, and to the friend¬ 
ship of Lady Emersly; Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson was presented to a handsome 
living in the gift of Sir Henry; to 
Ellen the blessing of Mortimer w'as 
realized with circumstances of pecu¬ 
liar favour; and Mr. Clinton and Mr. 
Emersly lived many years happy in 
the friendship of each other, and in a 
reciprocal course of amity between the 
halls of Ashbourne and Elderfield. 

FINIS. 
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